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AMERICAN CATHOLICS, AND CATHOLIC IRELAND. 


A GREAT deal has been said and written about the Irish in America, 
and the subject will perhaps continue to be discussed, as involving one of 
those elements in the population of the United States, which must neces- 
sarily have their influence upon the national character, and be felt in the 
determination of political measures and in the administration of the 
Church, While some writers charge the Irish with adhering too strictly 
to their nationality in this country, and think that its interests, at least in 
a religious point of view, would be better promoted by a more American 
tone of sentiment and action, others are of opinion that, even granting 
these propositions, it is impolitic and dangerous to agitate such topics, 
and that the remedy of the supposed evil, if it exists, must be left to the 
natural course of events, and not be expected from any systematic effort 
to change the peculiar ideas and customs of an emigrant population. 
We do not intend to examine the merits of these different views, but to 
suggest the consideration of a subject which may perhaps give a new 
aspect to the whole question about the Irish in America, and tend to har- 
monize the contending parties, by diverting the attention from disputed 
points of comparatively minor moment, and concentrating it upon a topic 
which all candid and reflecting minds in the Catholic body, whether 
American or Irish, will admit to be of grave importance. 

It is probable, that if the population of the United States were alto- 
gether free from the Irish element, and from all foreign composition what- 
ever, the Catholic portion of the inhabitants would still be viewed with 
the same fierce prejudices that now prevail so extensively among their 
fellow-citizens of other denominations. It is not opposition to foreigners 
as such, that has excited such a ferment in the public mind and given 
birth to a new political organization, the first systematic and powerful 
attempt to substitute a sectarian despotism for the liberties guaranteed by 
the Constitution ; butit is the Catholicity of foreigners; it is the strentgh 
and development which the Catholic Church in this country has derived 
in a great measure from emigration; it is her steady progress under the 
favorable circumstances of our republican form of government, that have 
aroused the jealousy of her enemies, and rekindled the fires of religious 
bigotry and hatred. If any thing foreign has contributed to evoke this 

10 Vou. V.—No. 2. 
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angry and denunciatory spirit, it is the idea of a foreign pope, the im- 
pression that the Catholics of this country are under the control of a for- 
eign potentate, which is false, indeed, in a political or temporal point of 
view, thotgh it is certain on the other hand that the spiritual supremacy 
of the bishop of Rome is a fundamental article of Catholic belief, that it 
is very generally misunderstood by American Protestants, and is the great 
bug-bear against which their most active champions invariably direct their 
attacks. It is the Catholic Church, therefore, as such, in the constitution 
of which the spiritual headship of the pope is an essential element, that 
chiefly awakens the hatred of her enemies in this country. Her supposed 
foreign character, so falsely inferred from this circumstance, no doubt con- 
tributes to nurture anti-Catholic prejudice among the masses: but among 
the leaders of the sects, among those who are in the high places and who 
in a great degree regulate popular opinion on matters of religion, it is the 
Catholic Church as the representative of Christianity, as claimant of the 
divine prerogatives which belong to the Christian religion, that excites 
the anger and opposition of her adversaries. This hostile spirit can never 
be extinguished while heresy and infidelity remain. It is the essential des- 
tiny of the Church to be hated, calumniated, and at times persecuted by 
the sects; and although their rancorous opposition may appear for a time 
to be overcome, the fire is only smouldering under the ashes, and it will 
burst forth anew according to circumstances, and with a violenee propor- 
tionate to the exciting cause. It requires only a Maria Monk, a Gavazzi, 
or a Ned Buntline to stir up occasionally the inflammable material, and a 
whole community, nay, the whole country will be enveloped in a fearful 
conflagration. ‘You shall be hated by all men for my name’s sake,”* 
said our Saviour to his disciples—‘“they will put you out of the syna- 
gogues; yea, the hour cometh, that whosoever killeth you, will think that 
he doth a service to God.”+ 

If the foregoing observations are correct, it would seem that the efforts 
of Catholic writers might be very profitably directed to the elucidation of 
such topics, as would create a healthy and vigorous spirit in the Catholic 
body at large, in order to prepare it for those emergencies to which it is 
always liable in a country like this, where heresy and infidelity are pre- 
dominant. They who wish the Irish to drop something of their national 
peculiarities, no doubt suggest the measure with a view to render them 
more acceptable to the rest of the population, and thus by removing pre- 
judice to advance the interests of the true faith. But, whatever might be 
the advantages arising from such a policy, it cannot be denied that it is a 
point of infinitely greater importance to improve and elevate the condition 
of Catholics in general throughout the United States, whether Irish or 
American, English or German. In one ease, it is drilling the whole army 
in the spiritual tactics which are the best guaranty of victory; while in 
the other, it is making but a brief truce with the enemy. Whether it be 
the lot of the Catholic Church in this country to continue the untramelled 
action which she now exerts, or to be hampered by restrictive or persecu- 
ting laws, is a contingency which no human penetration can foresee. But, 
whatever may be her condition hereafter in relation to the civil power, 
whether that of entire freedom as at present, or of oppression as in some 
other countries, the-interests of religion and the prosperity of the Church 
absolutely require that the members of her communion should become 


* Matt. x, 22, t+ John xvi, 2. 
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more fully sensible of their high vocation, and more firmly “rooted and 
founded” in the holy faith which they profess. 

The steady progress of Catholicity in the United States in point of 
numbers, has led to the impression that the members of the Church, as a 
body, are all that they should be in virtue of their profession, at all events 
are prepared for any emergency that may arise. It is supposed that their 
past success in building up churches, and establishing schools and other 
institutions, has removed the most formidable difficulties from their path. 
The triumphs already achieved are considered as the certain harbingers of 
more signal victories, and the future looms up before them glorious with 
every indication of prosperity and joy. We are far from being or wishing 
to appear alarmists; but we think that these sanguine views and expecta- 
tions betray a very grave delusion. The real prosperity of the Church in 
any part of the world does not consist merely in large or increasing num- 
bers, in the multiplication of churches and institutions, or in the grandeur 
and beauty which our growing resources may enable us to bestow upon 
them. All this constitutes but the shell of religion: it may indeed, to a 
certain extent, be indicative of faith and of zeal for God’s honor on the 
part of the Catholic body: but, it is not an indispensable accompaniment, 
and it may exist independently, of those sentiments and manners which 
form the substance and life of a Catholic nation or community. In the 
apostolic age and for several centuries after it the Church possessed no 
external glory, while she displayed on every side a vitality which gave 
birth to the most heroic virtue. At a later period of her history we 
behold the reverse of the picture. In the fourth and fifth centuries, when 
she enjoyed a profound peace, when large accessions were daily made to 
the numbers of the faithful, when temples were erected at every point to 
the honor of the living God, the Christian faith lost much of its practical 
power over the popular mind, and, as St. Jerome expresses it, “ecclesia 
nunc potentior et divitiis quidem major, virtutibus verO minor facta est.”* 
It is a grave error, therefore, and a very common one in the United States, 
to estimate the progress of Catholicity amongst us from this outward 
stand-point. They who enter upon this interesting investigation should 
not forget, that ‘all the glory of the King’s daughter is within,” + and 
that the question is not simply whether the number of our churches, and 
clergymen, and lay-members is steadily increasing ; but whether this outward 
expansion is accompanied by a corresponding vigor of the spiritual life, 
by a strong and invincible faith in the doctrines of religion, by a profound 
reverence for ecclesiastical authority, and by the general practice of that 
sober, just and godly living, which the apostle inculeates, as an epitome 
of the obligations incumbent on the professors of Christianity, and the 
basis of their hopes for the rewards of eternal life.{ The question, so 
far as the prospects of Catholicity in this country are considered, is not 
merely whether the churches are increasing in number, but whether they 
are sources of spiritual life and grace for those who frequent or ought to 
frequent them; not, whether accessions are continually making to the list 
of clergy, but whether the clergy are of the right stamp and possess the 
necessary qualifications for their holy and exalted office; not, whether we 
have large congregations or numerous conversions, but whether the peo- 


* “The Church has become more powerful and rich in our days; but it has lost in 
virtue.” In vita Malach. tom. i, p. 41. 
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ple obey their pastors, whether they value their faith above all human con- 
siderations, or as our divine Saviour enjoins the obligation, “seek first the 
kingdom of God and his justice,” and whether they adopt the requisite 
means to secure these advantages for themselves and all under their 
charge. 

Without attending to these circumstances, we would be exposed to form 
a very erroneous judgment of the future that is in store for a Catholic 
nation or community; we might multiply the nation and not increase the 
joy:* for it is not the outward or material strength of a Catholic people 
that will support its dignity, its prosperity or its influence, but the inward 
life that animates it. What availed to England her noble cathedrals, 
those splendid achievements of art, with her numerous and wealthy clergy, 
and hosts of believers all united in the profession of the same faith, when 
the lust and avarice of a tyrant resolved to strike out the corner-stone of 
the religious structure? What has it profited the Catholic nations of 
South America to have studded one half of a continent with magnificent 
temples, to have possessed so many conventual and other institutions, and 
even to have shut out from their social system the organizations of secta- 
rianism, when the light of faith, practically speaking, has well nigh become 
extinguished among them, and they themselves yielding to the corrupting 
influence of worldliness, have become as it were a bye-word to the nations, 
and a fatal stumbling-block to those who are not in the communion of the 
Church? The external glory of religion did not suffice to check the 
assaults of heresy and infidelity in one of these countries, nor to prevent 
in the other that torpor and degeneracy of faith which has given birth to 
the most crying scandals, and almost irremediable abuses. Have we not 
the same evils to fear for the United States? If the Church continue to 
enjoy her present freedom, is there not some reason to apprehend, lest, 
with the enlargement of her boundaries and the increase of her material 
resources, the piety and faith of her children may be seriously affected 
by the growing sensualism and corruption of the age? On the other 
hand, if she be destined to pass through the fiery ordeal of persecution, 
will her children prove firm and invincible in the hour of trial? One of 
these battles they must inevitably sustain. In the event of a long con- 
tinued peace in this country, the faith of Catholics, we mean their general 
adherence to that sound code of morals which is the only conservative 
element of social virtue, and can alone be effectual in improving our civi- 
lization, will meet with a formidable enemy in the increasing luxury and 
all devouring avarice of the times; while, if civil oppression be their lot, 
the sufferings and humiliations incident to such a condition, especially for 
those who once enjoyed all the privileges of freemen, will prove a dreadful 
temptation for many to renounce the Church, and to barter away their 
spiritual birth-right for a mess of pottage. It is difficult to say which of 
these evils is the more to be dreaded. If the decline of faith, the 
“decaying of truth from among the children of men,” could produce 
the horrors of the French revolution, it may be considered a more fearful 
calamity for a nation than the violence of persecution; for, in the latter 
' case, where a strong and practical attachment to the Catholic faith pre- 
vails among a people, nothing short of an exterminating policy can alter 
the state of things—this indeed may bring forth martyrs, while the decline 


* Multiplicasti gentem, et non magnificasti letitiam. Isaias ix, 3. 


{ Diminute sunt veritates a filiis hominum. Pa. ii. 
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of faith can only produce apostates. In the case of England, which lost 
her proud position among the Catholic nations of Europe at the time of 
the Reformation, it is not improbable that this disastrous revolution was 
oceasioned more by the religious apathy of her population than by the 
tyranny and cruelty of the civil power. Certain it is, as history shows, 
that this was the principal cause that contributed at that period to the 
rapid diffusion of heresy over the continent. 

Were there no particular grounds for apprehending the degeneracy of 
Catholic society in the United States, the general causes which have pro- 
duced such a result in some other countries, would suffice to excite our 
just alarms. But, the growing materialism and luxury of the age and the 
peculiarity of our social system, furnish additional reasons for supposing 
our liability to the evil in question. It cannot be denied, that the Ameri- 
can people are unequalled, save perhaps by the English nation, for the 
love and pursuit of mammon, and this devotion to worldly interests must 
naturally, by force of habit, increase, take a stronger hold upon the pop- 
ular mind, and produce a corresponding alienation of thought and affee- 
tion from spiritual things. We have only to compare the people of our 
day with the past generation or that which preceded it, to be convinced 
that all classes of society have greater wants than were felt by their fore- 
fathers. This increasing ardor for material objects is encouraged in no 
small degree by the particular structure of American society: for De 
Tocqueville has well observed, that in countries where social distinctions 
are clearly and permanently marked, the aristocracy have no anxious aspi- 
ration after the comforts of life, because these comforts constitute as it were 
their very existence; while the lower classes, aware of their inability to 
attain rank, feel no incitement to the ardent pursuit of worldly enjoyment. 
But, in a country like ours it is vastly different. Here, every man is part 
of the sovereign people: here, the highest honors of the State are open 
to the ambition of all: here, the humblest individual in the community 
may rise, by his successful industry, to the most brilliant circles of society. 
Hence, the enjoyments of life are for Americans a prospect always before 
them, an end which is always inciting their ambition, and we may imagine 
how powerfully the continual aspiration after this end must operate, flat- 
tering as it is to the pride, vanity and other passions of the human heart. 
With such difficulties to contend with, we may conceive that it is not 
impossible for American Catholics to degenerate, and to become, like their 
brethren in some other parts of the world, languid in faith and altogether 
unfit for the great battles which Catholicity has to fight in these modern 
times. There are reflecting persons who fancy that they already perceive 
in the Catholic body symptoms of this spiritual decline. The increasing 
want of reverence for the ecclesiastical character and office in the higher 
classes ; the neglect of parents to instill virtuous sentiments into their 
children from the earliest age, and later in life to restrain their worldly 
desires; the general disregard of parental authority, and almost universal 
want of knowledge in regard to the relations between authority and obe- 
dience; the constant thirst after pleasure as an end of life; the loathing 
of religious instruction; the habit of divorcing secular affairs from the 
spiritual, as if the former were altogether independent of the latter; the 
practice of confining religion to external duties, and overlooking its essen- 
tial spirit—these with other indications which cannot be mentioned here, 
prognosticate no good and will never secure a Catholic people against the 
dangers which we have described. 
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Under these circumstances, what is to be done? -The-answer to this 
question may be promptly given in those words of the Psalmist,* ‘“beatus 
populus cujus Dominus Deus ejus—happy is that people whose Gop Is THE 
Lorp.” The only means of insuring a bright and glorious future to the 
Church in the United States, is the elevation of the popular mind to the 
true standard of Catholic sentiment. The god mammon must be dethroned 
and the true God substituted in its place. The spiritual and divine ele- 
ment must become dominant in the heart of the people. They must be 
made to know and feel the superiority of heaven over earth, of eternal 
things over temporal, of God over the world. For this purpose it will be 
necessary to give religion a more ample part in the education of youth, to 
follow up the lessons of the catechism with a fuller and more intelligent 
exposition of the doctrines of faith, of the grounds on which they rest, 
and of the various obligations which they impose. Men must become 
deeply convinced, that the study and practice of religion belong not only 
to children, but to persons of every age and condition in life; that as the 
dignity and happiness of individuals in all stations and professions, and 
therefore the interests of social order, depend altogether upon the prac- 
tical regard that is shown to her teachings, she is essentially the noblest, 
the worthiest, the most interesting and the most profitable object that can 
occupy their thoughts; that there are no circumstances in which it is 
lawful to be divorced from her authority,—no business, no undertaking 
that must not be subjected to her guidance; that the Church as the depos- 
itory and exponent of revealed truth, as the mother that brought us forth 
to a life of grace and will conduct us by her vigilant care and heavenly 
ministrations to a life of glory hereafter, should hold the highest place in 
our esteem and affection, and should receive from us every mark of obe- 
dience and respect. To produce this enlarged, active and lively convic- 
tion of divine truth, the pulpit, the school-room, the domestic fireside, 
must all concur, in their respective departments, with a zeal and fidelity 
commensurate with their grave obligations and worthy of so exalted an 
end. 

It would be irrelevant to our purpose to enter more fully into the means 
of accomplishing so desirable a result: our object is chiefly to show, that 
however laudable may be the views and motives of those who aim at the 
reformation of a class in the community, there is a want amongst us, a ne- 
cessity of far greater moment, touching as it does the very vitals of Catholic 
society and extending through the whole Catholic body, and that the en- 
lightened activity of the press should combine with the varied appliances 
of religion to meet this emergency, both in its present and prospective 
relations. There are those who indulge the pleasing fancy, that the 
people of this country will in course of time be aggregated to “the one 
fold under one Shepherd.” This is unquestionably a consummation most 
devoutly to be wished, and to be solicited by the most earnest prayers. 
The most laborious and the ablest Catholic writer in America, has more 
than once endeavored to represent it as an end to which we are specially 
called, and one deserving of our most active efforts. But, while he finds 
reason to hope for this glorious result, he is “saddened as well as glad- 
dened” at the prospect before us, because it is not to be realized without 
“all the strength of Catholic faith, Catholic charity, and Catholic zeal.” 
Assuredly, if the Catholics of the United States be not fortified, by a 


* Ps. ii. + Brownson's Review, Jan. 1857. 
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better knowledge and more ardent love of religion, against the dangers 
that await them, far from becoming instrumental under God in the con- 
version of their fellow-men, they will not be able even to hold their own. 
We have no hesitation in asserting, that the Catholics of this country as 
a body are not half educated, considering the wants of their position and 
the great work that is before them, and that a much deeper attachment to 
their faith and more visible evidences of its heavenly power will be requi- 
site, to gain the love of our proud and worldly-minded population. 

But, is there a Catholic people on earth that may be proposed as a 
model to their American brethren? Is there any Catholic nation that 
exhibits and has always exhibited that fervor and constancy of Christian 
faith, which is the richest element of a true civilization and the best safe- 
guard of national dignity and popular worth? We unhesitatingly 
answer, yes: the people of Ireland stand out pre-eminently great in those 
traits of character which claim the imitation of Catholics in this country 
and throughout the world. There is something in the history of that 
people which raises it to a much higher level, than that at which we are 
accustomed to survey and estimate the nations of the earth. How, 
through the long lapse of centuries, amid cloud and sunshine, and espe- 
cially amid the dark storm of persecution which for ages swept over the 
land, the Irish have clung to the faith of their fathers and become bound 
to it perhaps by still stronger ties, is a moral phenomenon well worthy 
the study of the Christian philosopher, and suggestive of the most signifi- 
cant and practical lessons for any Christian people. Were we to say, 
that the writer of these remarks is not of Irish birth nor even of Irish 
extraction for several generations back, and that he is far from thinking 
that the Irish people are destitute of faults, we would only assert what is 
necessary to forestall at least one objection from a rabid and inconsiderate 
criticism. Let it be admitted that the Irish have their faults; but let it 
be admitted also, that as a Christian nation they possess superior and envi- 
able qualities—traits of excellence that cast all other Christian nations into 
the shade. The Irish have their imperfections as well as other people: 
but how do these defects dwindle into insignificance when we consider, 
that of all the Catholic countries upon the globe, Ireland is the only one 
whose people, as a body, are characterized by an unqualified submission 
to the voice of their pastors, by a profound veneration for the priestly 
character and office, and by a warm and thorough appreciation of sacred 
things, especially the sacraments of religion, the sources of spiritual life. 
We may smile perhaps at the simplicity of the man who, stricken down by 
disease, despatches a messenger for the priest of God, and upon being told 
by him that he should send for a physician, replies: “Och! you are the 
hest doctor:” but these words contain a mine of wisdom, and are more 
than sufficient to confute all the sophistry of infidels and worldlings. Let 
it be remembered that the Irish know, emphatically, how to esteem and 
requite the services of their clergy, and will never under any plea what- 
ever turn away a priest from their door who appeals to them in the name 
of religion or humanity. Every thing that religion touches, is great and 
paramount in the estimate of an Irishman, and no human respect, no fear 
of the world will prevent him from showing this fond attachment which 
he cherishes for the blessing of the Church. It is this deep, sovereign 
and all-controlling love of their holy faith, that renders the Irish people 
great and admirable at home, and makes them, after emigrating to foreign 
climes, the founders of churches and other religious institutions, and the 
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most zealous and generous co-operators in every effort of missionary 
enterprise. There is scarcely a corner of the inhabitable globe whither 
they have not penetrated, driven from their emerald isle by the ruthless 
hand of oppression; but, wherever they are found, there have they erected, 
.for the refreshment of their own hearts, and for the consolation of all who 
are travelling the gloomy pilgrimage of life, the cross of Christ, the sym- 
bol of redemption, the pledge of immortal life. When we contemplate in 
the Irish nation that deep, warm, and abiding love of the Church and 
every thing appertaining to her faith and discipline, and reflect that these 
extraordinary impressions of divine truth remain in all their intensity and 
efficiency, after every machination of earth and hell combined has been 
exhausted in endeavoring to crush out Catholicity from the popular heart, 
we are led to think that Divine Providence has reserved for the Irish 
people some great and glorious mission; and, as in the times preceding 
the advent of the Saviour the family of Abraham were set apart, to per- 
petuate the original promise of a Redeemer, and to preserve amid the 
darkness of heathenism the knowledge and worship of the true God; so 
in modern ages, amid the desolating influence of infidelity which threatens 
in so many forms the purity and efficacy of Christian faith, the children 
of St. Patrick have been elected, in the counsels of the Most High, to be 
as it were a beacon-light to the world; to exhibit continually before the 
nations the true spirit of Catholic faith, the invincible constancy which it 
begets in presence of mighty foes, the paramount importance which it 
attaches to sacred persons and things, and the profound reverence and 
humble docility which it inspires when God speaks by the mouth of his 
representatives. This fact, while it calls for the profound gratitude of the 
Irish people, imposes on them a grave responsibility, and should animate 
them to correspond faithfully to their high vocation. Especially when 
they emigrate to foreign lands should they remember the obligation incum- 
bent on them, of guarding against vices which were before unknown to 
them, and striving rather to diffuse on every side the fervor of Catholic 
faith. To this Ireland is called, and it must be a subject of proud exulta- 
tion for Catholics of every nation on earth, that the Church still produces 
and exhibits so brilliant and unparalleled an illustration of deep attach- 
ment to her cause as that exhibited by Ireland. She is but a portion of 
the Church to which we belong, and therefore her glory is in some mea- 
sure ours—the lustre of her high position is reflected in some degree upon 
us as members of the same spiritual communion: it only remains for us 
to appropriate it to our own hearts and firesides, by catching the sacred 
flame that warms her bosom and makes her invincible. “This is the 
victory which overcometh the world, OUR FAITH.”* 


* I John v, 4. Since writing the above, we have read with pleasure an abstract of a 
lecture recently delivered by the Rev. Dr. Manahan, in which he expresses similar 
views regarding Ireland. 
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MEMOIR OF THE Most Rey. ARCHBISHOP NEALE. 


Continued from page 25. 


NorwWITHsTANDING the extended labors of his mission in Philadelphia, 
which were rendered unusually arduous by the continued and repeated vis- 
itations of the fever, Mr. Neale found time to undertake the realization of 
a great and holy design, which he had long before formed and ardently 
cherished; this was the establishment in the United States of a religious 
community for pious females, devoted to the service of God and the edu- 
cation of the youth of their own sex. There seems indeed to have been 
something providential in the circumstances, which brought together in 
the same city, the projector and father, and the foundress and first mother, 
of the Visitation Nuns in America. Among the penitents of Father 
Neale in Philadelphia was a lady of great zeal and piety, and of remark- 
able amiability and cheerfulness of disposition, and whose mind and soul 
were enriched with every faculty and grace which could mark her out to 
the observant eye of Mr. Neale, as the future head of the religious order 
which he had so long desired to found. This lady was Miss Alice Lalor. 
She was born in 1766, in Queen’s county, Ireland, but was reared in Kil- 
kenny, whither her pious and worthy parents had removed shortly after 
her birth. Here she enjoyed the advantage of the spiritual guidance of 
the saintly Father Carroll. So ardent was her piety and so devout and 
exemplary her life, that not only her confessor, but her bishop, the Rt. 
Rev. Dr. Lanigan, were charmed with her example and conceived the 
highest estimate of her virtues. She ardently longed to dedicate herself 
to Almighty God, and disclosed her aspirations only to her bishop and 
confessor. Finding insuperable difficulties in her embracing, at that time, 
a cloistered life, she desired at least to honor God by making in the world 
a vow of perpetual chastity. After long and successful trials of her con- 
stancy and piety, the bishop permitted her to make this vow. Bishop 
Lanigan was himself meditating the establishment of a religious commu- 
nity in Kilkenny, and designed Miss Lalor for one of its future members. 
But in 1797 her parents emigrated from Ireland and settled in America, 
and she felt it to be her duty to submit to their desire that she would ac- 
company them; but she promised the bishop to return in two years, in 
order to accomplish their cherished plan. On arriving at Philadelphia 
she became acquainted with the Rev. Leonard Neale, whom she took for 
her confessor, and to whom she confided all the secrets of her soul, and 
especially her promise to return to Ireland and enter a religious order. 
Feeling convinced that it was the design of Providence, that she should 
not abandon America for Ireland, Father Neale, who as her confessor was 
invested with authority in the case, released her from her promise to return 
to Kilkenny in two years, in order that she might become his co-operator 
in the foundation of a religious order in the United States. Well prac- 

1] Vou, V.—No, 2 
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ticed, as was this extraordinary woman, in the virtue of obedience, she 
yielded to the counsel of her confessor, as the representative of God him- 
self, and followed his directions. There were two other ladies among 
Father Neale’s penitents, to whom he communicated his plans, and whose 
souls were ripe and ardent to aid in their accomplishment. Not having 
determined upon the particular institute he would adopt for his sisters, 
Father Neale commenced simply with a female school to be conducted by 
these three ladies. But the plague overtook this good work in its infancy: 
Miss Lalor’s parents, with thousands of others, fled from the city; as 
she preferred to remain at her post of duty in the midst of pestilence and 
death, they could not induce her to accompany them. Her two compan- 
ions, however, fell victims to the fever, and Miss Lalor was left alone; she 
did not, however, for an instant abandon her hopes of some day consecra- 
ting herself to God by a life of seclusion and prayer. 

In 1798 the Rev. Leonard Neale was summoned by Bishop Carroll 
from Philadelphia to Georgetown, to succeed the Rev. Dr. Dubourg in 
the presidency of the college, and in the following year he repaired to 
Georgetown to enter upon the duties of his new position. Under the able 
and enlightened administration of Dr. Dubourg this institution had greatly 
increased in favor with the Catholics of the United States, and had ac- 
quired great reputation among all classes as one of the best classical 
schools in the country. To the duties of president, Father Neale added 
those of tutor, which he continued several years to discharge. He was the 
first president, who, in compliance with a previous resolution of the diree- 
tors, took up his residence in the institution. But heretofore, Georgetown 
had been nothing more in fact than an academy; it was under Mr. Neale’s 
administration that it was raised to the grade and usefulness of a college. 
The board of directors met on the twenty-seventh of July, 1801, and 
passed the following resolution: “That the first day of October next be 
the day appointed for those of the students, who shall be judged quali- 
fied, to commence their course of philosophy, whereof due notice shall be 
given by the president jointly with the prefect of studies, to the parties 
concerned; and that the President be requested to carry the present reso- 
lution into effect.” Thus, under the energetic and wise administration of 
Mr. Neale, this venerable and invaluable institution took its position 
among the colleges of the country, and remained such until 1815, when, 
under the administration of President Madison, it was raised to the dig- 
nity of an university. As President of Georgetown College, Father 
Neale left a high reputation behind him, and his many virtues will long be 
remembered. The following recent remark of a writer in the Metropoli- 
tan will prove how the memory of his virtues has remained amongst those 
who knew him well:—‘It would seem from the affectionate manner, in 
which the old Catholics of Maryland remember Father Neale, who was 
for several years president of the college, that he died but yesterday. 
His labors were not in vain.” 
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His arduous and extended duties as the only bishop in the United 
States, had as early as the year 1791 induced Bishop Carroll to apply to 
Rome for a division of the country into two bishoprics, or the appoint- 
ment of a coadjutor bishop to the see of Baltimore. The latter plan 
was finally adopted and carried into effect. No one was better ac- 
quainted with the profound learning, the ardent zeal and eminent qual- 
ifications of Father Neale than Bishop Carroll. He had consequently 
nominated Mr. Neale without his knowledge, as the coadjutor, with 
the right of succession to the see of Baltimore. While that humble priest 
was in the discharge of his duties as President of Georgetown College, 
he was surprised by the arrival of the papal bulls appointing him Bishop 
of Gortyna in partibus and coadjuator to the Bishop of Baltimore, eum 


jure successionis. Gladly would he have shrunk from this appointment, 


but as a follower of Loyola he had been well trained to the virtue of obe- 
dience—Rome now spoke and he obeyed. He was consecrated by Bishop 
Carroll in the course of the year 1800. His biographer in the Catholic 
Almanac thus speaks of the manner in which he accepted and bore the 
high and unexpected dignity in the Church, which had just been conferred 
upon him :—‘“ As the humility of Mr. Neale had prompted him to shun 
the honors and dignities to which his merit and virtue were entitled, they 
affected no other change in him than that of a still greater fidelity to God. 
His mind was neither elated by prosperity, nor depressed by adversity ; 
and the peaceful spirit, which accompanied him on all occasions, seemed 
to extend its influence over all who approached.” In this spirit he contin- 
ued as before to discharge his duties at Georgetown College, where he 
held the office of President till 1806, when he resigned it into the hands 
of the Rev. Mr. Molyneux. 

During the period that Mr. Neale presided over the college, he did not 
cease to think of his long proposed and cherished institution, nor relax 
his exertions for its early establishment. At Georgetown were settled a 
few religious of the order of St. Clare, or Poor Clares, who, for their 
support, were compelled to teach a school, which was situated on Lafay- 
ette street. By the advice of Bishop Neale, Miss Lalor repaired to 
Georgetown, accompanied by another lady of Philadelphia, who took up 
their residence with the Poor Clares, in order that in retirement and 
prayer they might be enabled to discover the particular religious order for 
which they had received vocations. Shortly afterwards, Miss Lalor and her 
companion opened a separate school, and they were soon joined by another 
lady from Philadelphia, whose accession was of very material service to 
them, as she brought with her a small fortune. This was chiefly expended 
in the purchase of a frame dwelling and lot, embraced within the present 
enclosure of the Sisters of the Visitation. Not long after his appointment 
to the coadjutorship, Bishop Neale, after much reflection and constant 
prayer, determined to prescribe for them the institute of the Nuns of the 
Visitation, as founded by St. Francis de Sales, with the co-operation of St. 
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Jane Frances de Chantal and other sisters, and whose first efforts at 
Annecy, as has been well observed, were strikingly similar to the first 
commencement of the Visitation at Georgetown. Encouraged in his 
efforts by the desire of the Catholics of the District of Columbia to have 
a school established there, for the education of their children in religion 
and in learning, and by the gradual increase of the community, the good 
bishop drew up a form of rules for the sisters, whom, however, he did not 
as yet permit to enter into even simple vows. He permitted them however 
to observe enclosure as far as the circumstances of their position would ren- 
der it practicable. The members of this interesting little community 
were known among the people of Georgetown and vicinity as the “ Pious 
Ladies,” a name strongly indicative of the edifying and holy lives they led. 

Having, as we have stated, determined to adopt for the new community 
the institute of the Sisters of the Visitation of the Blessed Virgin Mary, 
Bishop Neale applied to the sisters of that order in Europe for a small 
colony of nuns to aid in the commencement of this new foundation, but 
his request failed in consequence of the poverty of the Georgetown ladies, 
who could not defray the necessary expenses of transporting the sisters 
from Europe. This and many other difficulties attending the introduction 
of the Visitation order into the United States at that time, caused many 
of their friends to believe that it would become necessary for the “ Pious 
Ladies” to unite themselves to the Carmelite Convent near Port Tobacco. 
Bishop Carroll himself advised them to take that step. But Bishop 
Neale, being convinced of the superior and peculiar fitness of the Visita- 
tion Nuns for a country, whose inhabitants were mostly Protestants, was 
not so easily deterred from his favorite plan. So firm was he in his pur- 
pose, that he declined the offer of a rich lady, who proposed to go herself 
to Ireland for sisters, provided the bishop would adopt the Ursulines 
instead of the Visitation Sisters. Fortunately, Miss Lalor and her com- 
panions had accidentally discovered, among the books of the Poor Clares, 
a complete copy of the constitution and rules of the Visitation Nuns, and 
they continued to live according to its rules and recommendations, as far 
as their circumstances would permit. In 1805 the Poor Clares lost their 
abbess; her successor, Madame de la Rochefoucault, sold their convent 
property to Bishop Neale, by deed bearing date on the twenty-ninth of 
June of that year, and the community of St. Clare returned to Europe. 
Bishop Neale immediately installed his sisters in the new establishment 
he had purchased for them, and by deed bearing date on the ninth of 
June, 1808, confirmed by a second deed bearing date on the ninth of 
June, 1812, conveyed the property to Alice Lalor, Maria McDermott and 
Mary Neale. In 1813 their numbers had reached thirteen, and the good 
bishop then permitted them to enter into simple vows, which they were to 
renew annually. Miss Lalor, who, like Bishop Neale, had been so long 
and perseveringly laboring in this good and holy work, and whose efforts 
were now about to be crowned with success, was with great propriety 
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selected as the superior of the new institution. She was eminently quali- 
fied for the task of leading and directing others in that life of holiness 
and self-sacrifice, whieh had been her chief aim and study for many years. 
It was also the greatest solicitude of Bishop Neale to conduct his spiritual 
daughters tothe practice of Christian perfection, and to the full realization 
of the high and sacred vocation which they had embraced. This he did 
not only by his fervid and inspiring exhortations and instructions, but still 
more by his pure and saintly example. In the many trials and difficulties 
which the sisters encountered, in their efforts to introduce into the United 
States the institute of the Visitation, they ever found in their holy father 
and spiritual director a source of consolation and encouragement, and his 
humble, patient and firm example always inspired them with fresh vigor 
and perseverance. 

By the death of Archbishop Carroll, on the third of December, 1815, 
the succession to the archbishopric of Baltimore devolved upon Bishop 
Neale, who, at the age of almost seventy, was called upon to assume 
the arduous and awful duties of that high office. In the following 
year he received the pallium from Pope Pius VII. Enfeebled by old 
age, disease and the labors of an active life of missionary service, Arch- 
bishop Neale felt that the duties, labors and responsibilities of his position 
were far beyond his strength. He entered however upon his office, with 
the energy which belonged to his character, and the courage of a veteran 
soldier. Residing mostly at Georgetown, near his beloved Sisterhood of 
the Visitation, he appeared in Baltimore on all solemn and important 
occasions, and whenever his duties or the interests of the archdiocese 
required his presence there. On these occasions he devoted himself, with 
remarkable promptness and energy, for one of his age and infirmities, to 
the business of the vast diocese committed to his government. The Cath- 
olic Almanac thus describes his mode of life after his accession to the see 
of Baltimore :—“ Though the highest dignitary in the Church of the 
United States, he lived in the silence of retirement, which charity only, 
or the duties of his station, could induce him to interrupt. He was never 
unoccupied. If the duties of the ministry left him a leisure moment, he 
had recourse to prayer, which, even in his intercourse with others, he did 
not entirely abandon. His attention always fixed on God, imparted to 
his words a spirit of piety which was a source of edification to all. What- 
ever related to the interests of religion, was a matter of deep concern for 
Archbishop Neale, who, like the illustrious founder of his order, proposed 
to himself the glory of God, as the principal end of all his actions.” 

One of the first acts of Archbishop Neale, upon his accession to the see 
of Baltimore, was to petition the Sovereign Pontiff, Pius VII, for the 
power to establish a monastery of the Visitation order at Georgetown, 
clothed with all the rights and privileges enjoyed by the religious houses 
of that institute in Europe. Pius VII cordially approved the motives 
and objects of this petition, and readily granted the request. Thus Arch- 
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bishop Neale had the happiness of seeing his favorite work of benevo- 
lence and religion crowned with success, and the Order of the Visitation 
of the Blessed Virgin Mary, as founded by St. Francis de Sales and St. 
Jane Frances de Chantal, was regularly established in the United States, 
He also displayed his paternal care and goodness for his spiritual daugh- 
ters by appointing as their spiritual director the Abbé Cloriviere, a holy 
priest distinguished for his energy, his prudence and his ardent zeal and 
piety. His efforts and success, in founding and fostering the order of the 
Visitation Nuns in the United States, are the crowning glory of Arch- 
bishop Neale’s life, and entitle him to the gratitude of his country. Since 
his death, that excellent and devout community have continued to flourish 
and expand, and have now in several of our principal cities convents of 
their order, conducted by over three hundred sisters, who are daily devoting 
their talents, labors and pious examples, to the education and edification 
of the rising generation, who will carry with them into society those ele- 
gant accomplishments and Christian virtues so becoming to the female 
character. ‘Such was the origin of the Visitation Nuns in the United 
States, nor is it without striking points of resemblance to its foundation in 
Europe. The energy and perseverance of Bishop Neale recall the pious 
efforts of St. Francis de Sales for the same holy enterprise. In both cases 
a bishop gave the first impulse: in both hemispheres an isolated lady lays 
the first foundation undeterred by any obstacles; and if in Europe the 
Visitation soon opened its convents in twenty different spots in France, so 
in America the mother-house at Georgetown soon had branches on every 
side.”* 

The death of the saintly Father Nagot at St. Mary’s College, in 
1816, made a deep impression on Archbishop Neale. The holy prelate 
had for a long time felt the heavy hand of time and the inroads of 
disease upon his constitution. His own humility, still more, induced 
him to believe that he was unequal to the task of governing the vast dio- 
cese of Baltimore. Under these circumstances he looked around for some 
person who would be a suitable one to be associated with him in his office. 
The eminent qualifications and exalted virtues of Bishop Cheverus, of 
Boston, at once induced him to select that prelate, and Archbishop Neale 
accordingly applied to Rome to have Bishop Cheverus associated with 
him in the archiepiscopal office, with the right of succession. The Sove- 
reign Pontiff readily consented to make the change, but suggested the 
necessity of finding a suitable person to succeed Bishop Cheverus in the 
see of Boston. Archbishop Neale then requested Bishop Cheverus to 
visit him, in order to confer on subjects of grave importance to the Ameri- 
ean Church. On visiting the archbishop, the Bishop of Boston was 
greatly surprised and deeply afflicted at the nature of the correspondence 
with Rome. So urgent and cogent were the reasons assigned by Bishop 


* De Courcy’s Catholic Chureh in the United States. 
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Cheverus against the proposed change, that Archbishop Neale was con- 
strained to acquiesce. But being anxious to secure the assistance of Bishop 
Cheverus, the archbishop proposed that the former should remain Bishop 
of Boston and visit Baltimore from time to time, in order to give the 
archbishop the benefit of his advice, aid and consolation, and in the event 
of his death to succeed him in the see of Baltimore. But Bishop Che- 
verus saw in this plan insuperable difficulties, and proposed in lieu thereof 
that Archbishop Neale should have a coadjutor bishop appointed, with 
the right of succession, and proposed the names of several Jesuits for the 
place, besides that of the Rev. Ambrose Maréschal of the order of St. 
Sulpice. The archbishop after much consideration and prayer, decided 
upon Mr. Maréschal, and he applied to the Holy See to appoint him his 
coadjutor and successor. This arrangement was approved by the Holy 
See, and a papal brief of twenty-fourth of July, 1817, appointed Mr. 
Maréschal coadjutor, with the right of succession to Archbishop Neale, 
with the title of Bishop of Stauropolis in partibus infidelium. But before 
the arrival of this brief the saintly and venerable Archbishop Neale had 
sunk under the weight of his years and infirmities, at his residence attached 
to the Convent at Georgetown, on the fifteenth of June, 1817. His re- 
mains were deposited in the convent chapel, under the altar, where they 
still rest, surrounded by the precious remains of those of his spiritual 
daughters who have followed him to heaven, and an object of veneration 
to those who remain to speak his many virtues and praise his good deeds. 
“Thus in death was he placed where his affections were strongest in life, 
and thus in the last honors to his mortal remains was presented the paral- 
lel to the last sad tribute to St. Francis of Sales. The body of Arch- 
bishop Neale sleeps under the convent he founded in America; that of 
St. Francis under the church of the convent which he founded in Europe. 
Annecy has her saint, so may we hope Georgetown has hers.”* 


* Notice by M. C. Jenkins. 





Microscopic ArT IN ANCIENT TrMEs.—A glass has been discovered at 
Pompeii, about the size of a crown piece, with the convexity, which leads 
one to suppose it to be a magnifying lens. Now, it has been said that 
the ancients were not aware of this power, and the invention is given to 
Galileo by some, to a Dutchman in 1621 by others, while a compound 
microscope is attributed to one Fontana, in the seventeenth century. But 
without a magnifying glass how did the Greeks and the Romans work 
those fine gems which the human eye is unable to read without the assist- 
ance of a glass? There is one in the Naples royal collection, for 
example, the legend of which it is impossible to make out unless by 
applying a magnifying glass. 








BEAUTY AND FAITH. 


ished by his passionate enthusiasm for the Madonna, that he was supposed to have been 





favored by a particular vision which enabled him the more readily to represent her divine beauty ....... But, 
though he painted lovely Virgins, he went every Saturday to pray before the little black Madonna della Guardia, 
and, as we are assured, held this ancient Eastern relic in devout veneration.” 


Mrs. Jamison's Legends of the Madonna. 


Tue Painter turned him to the sky, 

And, as he gazed, a cloud went by, 
Whose purple seemed to fold 

A vision, round whose golden hair 

The morning stars a glory were 
And worshipped as they rolled. 


Beneath his flashing pencil then 
Grew forms of light, unknown of men, 
And lo! the canvas gleams 
As if the Painter’s hand had caught 
The vesture of a Seraph’s thought 
To robe immortal dreams! 


Time hath not dimm’d them! Pilgrims bow 
Before that dazzling beauty now 
As when, from opened Heaven, 
Rapt genius snatched its kindling ray, 
And revelled in that glorious day 
To inspiration given! 


But he, the Painter, did he kneel 
And in his own high phrensy feel 
The awful, present God? 
Not so! The shrine was poor and dim 
Where faith, not beauty, lit for him 
The path that angels trod! 


Ah! for ourselves indeed ’t were well, 
If Love were part of Fancy’s spell, 
And all things bright were dear— 
If we could bless as well as build, 
And Deity and worship filled 
What temples we might rear! 


In vain our hands shall altars raise, 
Though meet they be for proudest praise, 
And genius grave the stone— 
For howsoe’er the gods be shrined 
That lure the incense of the mind, 
The heart adores its own! x. 
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IRELAND AT ROME. 
BY HENRY DE COURCY. 


Rome is the patria of the human race; and the unbeliever alone can 
deem himself a stranger there. As Gerbet has so well remarked: 
“Beneath the shadow of the vast basilica of the Popes, most Christian 
nations have their respective churches, their feasts, their national tombs. 
Each of us meets reminiscences of his native land in some sacred monu- 
ment; each one breathes therein the atmosphere of religion, the air of 
his natal soil.” The Eternal City is then for every Catholic the city of 
memories; and the piety of past generations had even provided for the 
duties of hospitality for the numerous pilgrims who came, from all parts 
of the Christian universe, to venerate the tombs of the holy Apostles. As 
early as the eighth century the Saxon kings founded a hospice at Rome 
to shelter their subjects; and Brittany even before its union with France 
had erected and endowed an establishment for its pilgrims under the invo- 
cation of the glorious St. Yvo, the advocate of the widow and the poor. 

When the revolt of Protestantism dried up in many countries the 
sources of Catholic teaching, new wants were created for Catholicity, and 
the sovereign pontiffs favored with all their power the foundation at Rome 
of colleges and seminaries, to assure recruits for the body of missionaries. 
Thus was bafiled the work of iniquity of the spoilers of the Church. 
They had destroyed the Catholic convents and universities: they had 
butchered or exiled the faithful clergy, closed the schools, burnt the libra- 
ties, and condemning the people to ignorance by depriving them of priests 
and teachers, they had hoped to consummate the work of heresy. But 
new establishments of religious education were soon opened at Rome, in 
France, Flanders, or Spain, and they were intended especially to recruit 
the ranks of the Irish and English clergy. In time, better days have 
dawned on the Catholics of the three kingdoms, and they have been ena- 
bled to restore the work of lay and clerical education; but the establish- 
ments at Rome and on other parts of the continent still continue to form 
a part of the secular and regular clergy; and besides these services ren- 
dered to religion, they have furnished America with missionaries and 
bishops. We propose to make some of these establishments known, and 
we shall begin with the Convent of St. Isidore, at Rome. 

This convent is occupied by Irish Franciscans of the strict observance, 
and is the Roman novitiate of the Irish province; but the name of the 
saint which it bears, shows that it must have been originally the abode of 
Spanish religious. In_ fact, St. Isidore, the pious peasant of Madrid, is 
especially honored in Spain, where he died in 1130; and it was in 1622, 
when Pope Gregory XV had proclaimed the canonization of this saint, 
that the Spanish Franciseans desired to have a church at Ronie under the 
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invocation of St. Isidore. The Holy Father gave them a site on Monte 
Pincio, in one of the most beautiful positions in Rome. A Roman noble, 
Ottavio Barbiani, as well as the Alaleoni family, contributed by abundant 
gifts to its foundation, and the architect, Antonio Cesani, soon erected 
the church of St. Isidore, with a little convent adjacent. But the Spanish 
Franciscans occupied it only two years. The Superiors of the order then 
recalled their friars to the principal house of Ara Ceeli, and gave up St. 
Isidore to Father Luke Wadding, an Irish Franciscan, who installed his 
countrymen there in the year 1625. 

Luke Wadding, one of the greatest men that Ireland can boast of, was 
born at Waterford, in 1588. At the age of thirteen he wrote with great 
ease in prose and verse in several languages, and after having studied with 
distinction at the Irish seminary of Lisbon, founded by Cardinal Ximenes, 
he became in 1595 professor of theology at Salamanca. Philip II] 
having sent an extraordinary embassy to Rome to treat of ecclesiastical 
matters, and especially to urge the definition of the dogma of the Immac- 
ulate Conception, Luke Wadding accompanied the embassy as theologian. 
On this occasion the Irish Franciscan wrote several treatises. He was 
raised at Rome to the post of Commissary General of his order; but the 
multiplicity of his labors did not divert his gaze from the religious position 
of his native land, and he availed himself of his influence to become the 
benefactor of Ireland. At that period the Irish Franciseans had no house 
but the college of St. Anthony at Louvain, and the young men whose zeal 
prompted them to consecrate their lives to the Irish mission, had to be 
scattered in the various convents of their order on the continent, in order 
to perform their novitiate. Wadding resolved to establish a mother house 
at Rome for the Irish Franciscans, and found.a generous coadjutor in 
Cardinal Ludovisi, nephew of Pope Gregory XV. With the aid which 
he received from this prince of the Church, and with collections made in 
Rome, Father Luke was enabled to purchase the church and convent of 
the Spanish Franciscans. He enlarged the church by adding the six lateral 
chapels: he built the college and convent in their present state, and be- 
stowed on it his splendid library of 5000 printed volumes and 800 manu- 
scripts. He himself wrote the constitutions of the College of St. Isidore, 
and obtained of Pope Urban VIII a bull confirming them. He then invited 
the Irish Franciscans scattered in various parts of Europe to assemble at 
St. Isidore, and pursue their studies there, preparing in prayer to brave 
the persecution which was to meet them in Ireland. The college was 
opened on the 24th of June, 1625; under the name of Cardinal Ludovisi, 
its generous founder. Since that day it has unceasingly formed mission- 
aries according to the views of the founder, except during the interruption 
caused by the French occupation of Rome at the commencement of this 
century. Father Wadding, first warden or guardian of the convent, was 
five times re-elected to this dignity, which he filled till his death. The first 
professors were Fathers Anthony Hickey of Clare, Martin Walsh of 
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Waterford, Patrick Fleming of Lowth, and John Ponce of Cork; by 
their teaching and that of their successors, have been formed a portion of 
the bishops who have governed the Church in Ireland during the last two 
centuries. 

Not satisfied with this work, Father Wadding obtained of Cardinal 
Ludovici the erection of an Irish college for secular priests, of which we 
shall speak elsewhere. He founded also a convent for novices at Capro- 
nica, fifteen miles from Rome, and never during his life ceased laboring 
for the good of religion in Ireland. This great man, who wrote a pro- 
digious number of works, and among others the Annals of the Francis- 
cans, and a treatise on the Immaculate Conception, died at St. Isidore’s, 
on the 18th of November, 1657, at the age of seventy. He was interred 
near the high altar of the church, and his epitaph recalls his claims to the 
veneration of the faithful. 

The college will contain sixty novices, but generally receives no more 
than thirty at a time, the number of vocations in Ireland being limited. 
The walls of the cloister are covered with edifying frescoes painted two 
centuries ago, by a lay brother, Emmanuel de Como. They represent the 
portraits of sovereigns and princes who have been members of the third 
order of St. Francis, where they learned to be poor and humble amid 
pomp and grandeur. The refectory is also decorated with frescoes painted 
at the expense of the Earl of Fitzwilliam, who visited Rome in 1794: but 
above all the great hall of theology should be visited for the beauty of its 
paintings. All around are the portraits at full length of the bishops and 
doctors that the Seraphical order has given to Ireland: Thomas Fleming, 
Archhishop of Dublin, who died during Cromwell’s usurpation; Florence 
Conry, Archbishop of Tuam, and founder of the Irish Franciscan College 
at Louvain; Hugh McSavell, Archbishop of Armagh, who died in 1626, 
and was interred at St. Isidore’s; Maurice de Portu, Archbishop of Tuam, 
who died in 1516. The fresco at the extremity of the hall, and which is 
on a still larger scale, represents Fathers Wadding, Ponce, Hickey and 
Harold, engaged in the library of St. Isidore’s in the composition of their 
great work, “The Annals of the Franciscans.” This painting is worthy 
of Rome, where such fine ones are to be seen, and Lord Arundel had an 
exact copy taken twenty years ago, to decorate his castle in England. 
The church of St. Isidore, which is searcely remarked at Rome beside so 
many magnificent temples, would be the object of general admiration if 
transported to France, England, Ireland, and especially America. The 
facade is adorned with statues of its blessed patron and of St. Patrick the 
Apostle of Ireland. The interior is lined with precious marbles, the vaults 
are covered with beautiful frescoes by good masters, and the altars of each 
chapel are surmounted by excellent paintings, among which we may notice 
especially the Immaculate Conception, and the marriage of the Blessed 
Virgin, by Carlo Maratta. Another of great merit portrays to us Saint 
Joseph expiring in the arms of our Lord. The expression of the Blessed 
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Virgin is admirable, and her streaming eyes, turning from her chaste 
spouse to her divine Son, seem to foresee the new trials which await her. 
One of the chapels was built by Bernini, and contains two monuments from 
the chisel of that artist’s son. But what gives this church especial inter- 
est to the Irish pilgrim, is the number of monuments of his countrymen 
who repose here under the protection of the pious Franciscans. One of 
the most recent and most beautiful is that of Miss Octavia Bryan, who 
died at Rome, in 1846, at the age of twenty. Her statue crowned with 
roses, rests on a bed of slate; her clasped hands hold a crucifix, her eyes 
are closed, and the white marble recalls in all truthfulness the pallor and 
fixedness of death. 

The Fathers of St. Isidore enjoy at Rome an unsullied reputation for 
austerity and sanctity, and they are sought as confessors by the English 
speaking Catholics who winter in Italy. They live in part on alms which 
they collect in Rome; but with all their poverty, they share their daily 
bread with the poor, and we were not a little touched to see the daily dis- 
tribution of bread at the convent door, as we bent our way to the learned 
library of St. Isidore. The Franciscans are also restoring the beautiful 
vault of their church, which was greatly injured during the time of their 
éxpulsion by the French, at the period of their occupation in 1798. The 
republican armies devastated especially the English and Irish establish- 
ments in the Eternal City, to avenge themselves for the war carried on by 
Great Britain. The Convent of St. Isidore was sold at auction by the 
French, and was purchased by Prince Piombino. He then hired it out in 
portions to a number of families, and one of the expelled Franciscans 
unwilling to quit his cell, was permitted to remain as a tenant. For 
seventeen years, Father John McCormick continued in this way to serve 
the church, till the restoration of Pope Pius VII to the chair of St. Peter 
gave the whole of St. Isidore’s once more to the Irish Franciscans. 

As we have said, the Ludovici College has not only for two centuries 
furnished Ireland with missionaries, but has also sent several to America, 
so that the Irish Franciscans have the glory of contributing with the old 
Maryland Jesuits and French clergy, exiled by the reign of terror, in 
founding the Church in the United States. In 1789, Father Michael 
Egan was guardian of St. Isidore’s, and for several years taught theol- 
ogy there. About 1802 he embarked for America, and by an apostolical 
rescript of September 29, 1804, was authorized to found a province of his 
order in the United States. This project, however, was not then to be 
realized, in consequence of the poverty and small number of the faithful, 
and Father Egan continued his ministry alone. He was stationed suc- 
cessively at Lancaster, in Pennsylvania, and at St. Mary’s, in Philadel- 
phia. In 1808 he was appointed first bishop of that city by a bull of 
April 8th. Bulls of the same date erected Baltimore into a metropoli- 
tan see, and founded besides Philadelphia, the new dioceses of New York, 
Boston and Bardstown, This was the commencement of that development 
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of the Church in the United States, which has since so wonderfully in- 
creased under the protection of Providence. Bishop Egan contributed 
his part in this result, and died full of merits on the 22d of July, 1814. 

Another friar of St. Isidore, Father Charles Maguire, was the second 
missionary who preached the faith in Pittsburg, that great industrial city, 
the Newcastle of America, where in 1843, Bishop O’Connor founded one 
of the most flourishing dioceses in the union. Father Maguire was a 
professor at St. Isidore’s, when the French invasion of 1798 compelled 
him to retire to Germany. He there received from the exiled family of 
the Bourbons considerable aid and every mark of respect. In 1812 he 
came to evangelize western Pennsylvania, and in 1820 succeeded Father 
O’Brien at Pittsburg. Father Maguire baptized most of the present gen- 
eration of Pittsburg Catholics, and left a memory still revered. Full of 
ambition for God’s glory, he was not satisfied with the little church then 
existing, and resolved to erect a cathedral long before the erection of a 
see at Pittsburg had been thought of. Many deemed the good Father 
imprudent, and obstacles of every kind retarded the execution of his work ; 
but Father Maguire was not discouraged. For ten years he exhausted 
all the expedients of his zeal to continue the construction of the cathedral 
of St. Paul. If he did not live to behold its completion, he lived long 
enough to see justice rendered to his foresight. Father Maguire died in 
1833. The next year the church which he had erected was opened, and 
now fifteen churches and chapels are scarcely enough to contain each 
Sunday the Catholics of Pittsburg and its suburbs. 

In 1854 a wealthy Irish Catholic from the United States (Nicholas 
Devereux, Esq.), being at Rome, made most generous offers to the Fran- 
ciscans of St. Isidore’s, to induce them to send a colony of their order to 
America. Father Hanrahan, the Guardian, could not spare a sufficient 
number of Fathers from his community to begin a new foundation. Their 
presence was too necessary either at Rome, or in the parishes confided to 
them in Ireland: but he presented the charitable Mr. Devereux to the 
General of his order at Ara Celi, and the request of the fervent Catho- 
lic, supported by his bishop, Dr. Timon, was favorably received. There 
was an emulation among the Italian Franciscans as who should devote 
himself to the missions of the diocese of Buffalo: and on the 9th of May 
three Fathers and a brother left Rome, appointed to found a province of 
their order in America. Mr. Devereux gave them two hundred acres of 
land, and five thousand dollars, and on the 20th of August, 1856, the 
corner-stone of their convent was laid at Alleghany, in the State of New 
York. The prior of the Franciscans is Father Pamphilo de Magliano, 
who was long professor of divinity at St. Isidore’s, and there learnt Eng- 
lish. They have charge of several parishes in the diocese of Buffalo, 
covering a number of counties, and are erecting a college for the instruc- 
tion of American Catholic youth. 

Thus has Rome baffled the plots of the enemies of the Church, who by 
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destroying the many convents of St. Francis, which once sanctified the 
Irish soil, hoped to root out from the isle of Saints the seraphical order of 
St. Francis. The asylum opened at St. Isidore’s by Father Wadding 
has preserved these good Fathers. There have been formed those num- 
bers of missionaries, who often at the expense of their lives maintained 
for generations the faith of their countrymen, and America has profited 
and still profits by the generous foundation of the nephew of Gregory XV. 


+ -~——_--- ~~ wee. — - 


THE PARABLES OF CHRIST. 


To the most careless reader of the gospels the peculiarity of our Lord’s 
teaching by parables must be apparent. It is well to say, that it was to 
adapt himself to Jewish customs, but we know that neither the prophets 
before, nor the apostles whom he instructed, ever taught in parables. 
They are peculiarly the teaching of our Lord, and meditate on them as we 
will, are ever full of instruction, consolation and encouragement. 








Many are proverbs, perhaps common at the time, now stamped with a 
spiritual meaning. How can we think of the parable, “Can the blind 
lead the blind? do they not both fall into the ditch ?” and not see its appli- 
cation in the Church. Man left to his reason is blind. He cannot see his 
true end. “There is a way which seemeth right to a man, and the end 
thereof is death.” What has caused all heresies, schisms and scandals, 
but this attempt of the blind to lead the blind? What better lesson is 
there of the necessity of an unerring guide to save us from the pit ? 
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Such parables are numberless in our Lord’s discourses: others are 
drawn from every action of life, the household and the field, the flock and 
the banquet, the fishery and the shop. These are comparisons, and in 
this way the kingdom of heaven is likened to leaven, to a mustard seed, 
to a net, to the pearl of great price. So too he compared his own 
coming on the last day to the lightning flashing across the heavens: “ As 
the lightning cometh out of the east, and appeareth even unto the west, 
so shall the coming of the Son of Man be.” At the same time he added 
another, to show the suddenness of his coming: ‘“ Wheresoever the body 
shall be, there shall the eagles also be gathered together,”—a comparison 
whose force they will easily feel who have seen the birds of prey coming 
like spots on the horizon with the wind and against the wind, rapidly and 
surely to the body which human sense could net perceive. 





Other parables of our Lord are more detailed and developed, such as 
the prodigal son, the wicked servant, the wedding garment, the sower and 
his seed. Others were prophetic of himself, and depicted his career on 
earth, as his loss in Jerusalem at the pasch in his infancy portrayed his 
three days loss to his disciples in the tomb. Such was the parable of the 
vineyard: “A certain man planted a vineyard, and let it out to husband- 
men: and he was abroad for a long time: and in due time he sent a ser- 
vant to the husbandmen to receive the fruit of the vineyard, but they beat 
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him and sent him away empty. He sent another servant: him too they 
beat, insulted and sent away. He sent a third, who was cast out wounded. 
Then the Lord of the vineyard said: What shall I do? I will send my 
beloved son; it may be, when they see him they will reverence him. Now 
when the husbandmen saw him, they thought within themselves, saying, 
this is the heir, let us kill him, that the inheritance may be ours. So 
casting him out of the vineyard they killed him. What therefore will the 
Lord of the vineyard do to them? He will come and destroy those hus- 
bandmen and will give the vineyard to others.” 

To us this is a picture, a history, beautifully setting before us the Jew- 
ish people, their treatment of the prophets to the time of John the Bap- 
tist, their rejection and crucifixion of our Lord, and the destruction of 
Jerusalem. 

And in a certain sense do we not see it fulfilled age after age in history, 
where the husbandmen usurping the vineyard, the princes and dynasties 
that would usurp the spiritual power and oppress the Church, who slay 
the servants of Christ and crucify him again, are in the midst of their 
course swept away, unless, like the ruler of Sardinia, they turn in peni- 
tence as they see mother, brother, wife and child fall suddenly around 
them. : 





LIFE. 


How wild and dim this life appears! 

One long, deep, heavy sigh, 

When, before eyes half closed in tears, 
The images of former years 
Are faintly gliding by! 
And still forgotten while they go! 
As, on the sea beach, wave on wave 
Dissolves at once in snow, 
The amber clouds one moment lie, 

Then like a dream are gone! 
Though beautiful the moon-beams play 
On the lake’s bosom, bright as they, 
And the soul intensely loves their stay; 
Soon as the radiance melts away, 

We scarce believe it shone! 
Heaven-airs and the harp-strings dwell, 

And we wish they ne’er may fade: 
They cease—and the soul is a silent cell, 
Where music never played! 
Dreams follow dreams through the long night hours, 
Each lovelier than the last; 
But ere the breath of morning flowers, 
That gorgeous world flies past: 
And many a sweet angelic cheek, 
Whose smiles of love and fondness speak, 
Glides by us on the earth; 
While in the day we cannot tell, 
Where shone the face we loved so well, 
In sadness or in mirth. 
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INTERIOR OF THE MOSQUE. 


THE CATHEDRAL MOSQUE OF CORDOVA. 


Corpova, one of the most ancient of the picturesque cities of Spain, 
possesses to the antiquarian of our times the most interesting and extra- 
ordinary attractions. Its location, which is eminently romantic, has been 
heralded in songs and ballads. At the foot of the Sierra Morena, and 
extending along the right bank of the famous Guadalquiver, it hails at 
once two magnificent vistas: the one, commanding the prospect of the 
elevated chain of mountains, “which,” as Mr. Inglis says, “pushes forward 
its picturesque outposts almost to the walls of the city.” The other takes 
in all that smiling level lying to the east and west parallel with the banks 
of the river, which is not alone prolific in all the productions of Spain’s 
favored clime, but is also beautifully diversified with gardens, pavilions, 
orange groves, arbors, and all those luxurious inventions of which the 
Mahommedans are so wonderfully prolific. The antiquities of this ancient 
city are of a mixed character, combining the Roman and the Oriental. 
Their types are extremely singular and histrionic, and in the Arabian por- 
tion they are to be found as freshly preserved—at least in many instances 
—as when the Moorish Caliphs issued from their divans in the halls of the 
Aleazar. The exact period of its foundation is unknown; but when the 
Romans inhabited it, it was a place of considerable importance, espe- 
cially as a seat of learning. The reputation of its schools extended even to 
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Rome; and in rhetoric and philosophy particularly, the fame of the two 
Senecas who were born and educated in the city, were triumphs acknow- 
ledged by the schools of that city, and even of Athens itself. The city 
also gave birth to the poet Lucan. At that time it bore the name of Cor- 
duba and Colonia Patricia. After the fall of the Roman empire however, 
and the subjugation of Spain by the Goths, the fame of Cordova became con- 
siderably diminished ; and it was not until the descent of the Saracens in the 
eighth century, that its original dignity and importance became restored. 

After the elevation of the Abassides to the Caliphate of Damascus, 
Abdurrahman, the sole survivor of the exiled house of Ommaiya, passed 
with his remaining adherents over into Spain, where following up the suc- 
cesses of Tarik, he established himself after a final and desperate strug- 
gle, in the city of Cordova, which under his rule soon became the capital 
of that highly flourishing and independent sovereignty, afterwards digni- 
fied by the title of the “Western Caliphate.” “Then,” to use the words 
of a historian of the last century, “began those flourishing ages of Ara- 
bian gallantry and magnificence, which rendered the Moors of Spain supe- 
rior to all their cotemporaries in arts and arms, and made Cordova one of 
the most splendid cities of the world, the centre of politeness, industry 
and genius. Tilts and tournaments, with other costly shows, were long the 
darling pastimes of a wealthy and happy people; and this was the only 
kingdom in the west where geometry, astronomy and physic, were regu- 
larly studied.” 

In its wealthiest days, when the worshippers of Mahomet flocked to it 
as to a European Mecca, it embodied within itself the very essence of 
African civilization; diffusing from its schools all that remarkable inge- 
nuity of art, which has made Spanish Granada the wonder and admiration 
of all the world. In those days the Mahommedans were not idlers. 
When the sovereignty of the Caliphate became formally established, they 
industriously set to work to obtain the aid of all the science and art 
which Constantinople and other eastern cities could afford. They invited 
to their shores all the promiscuous talent of foreign countries, without 
regard to denomination, whom they received and entertained in the most 
liberal spirit. Byzantine architects were employed in the construction of 
some of its own buildings. Christian astronomers and linguists presided 
over its schools; and thus, by being brought into contact with nations and 
scholars more polished than themselves, they arrived in a short period to 
that high order of ingenuity and refinement, which apart from Christian- 
ity, rivalled the highest order of excellence in either France or Italy. 

The evidence of this rapid advancement is visible at this day, more in the 
remains of their architecture than in anything else; and if Moorish genius 
was wanting in other branches of intelligence, this proficiency would in 
itself be sufficient to place their name prominent in the calendar of nations. 

Omitting for the present, all the other notorieties with which the city 
abounds, even to the Arabian aqueduct with its vast arches, and the 
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Moorish bridges spanning the waters of the Guadalquiver, we will pro- 
ceed at once to the Cathedral, which above all the others, contains within 
itself the substance of the wonderful. Victor Hugo, in his high appre- 
ciation of the beautiful, pays it the following flattering compliment: 
**Cordoue aux maisons vielles 
A sa mosquée ot. Peil se perd dans les merveilles.”’ 

Another French traveller, still more recent, says of it: “But Cordova 
still possesses its Mosque, which is without a rival in the whole world, and 
quite new, even for those travellers who have had an opportunity of admir- 
ing the marvels of Arabian architecture at Granada or Seville.” Judg- 
ing from its exterior, one would readily suppose these high eulogiums to 
be vastly overdrawn; for you can see nothing but its immense walls 
daubed with a murky colored wash, intended no doubt to have been yel- 
low, and Spanish hovels and edifices singularly oriental, piled up promis- 
cuously about it, as if this vast museum of architecture, with all its mag- 
nificence and interior splendor, was occupying more room in the world 
than its antiquity deserved. The only satisfactory view to be obtained is 
on your approach to the city, when you can sum up all its greatness at a 
glance, without perplexing your brain by venturing inside, for the labor of 
a year would not be sufficient to collect together all that extraordinary 
combination of detail, which blinds and confuses you with their very com- 
plications, the moment you enter a door. 

This marvellous edifice was constructed in the latter part of the eighth 
century, by the Caliph Abdurrahman, who exhausted his treasury in the 
effort to make it one of the most astonishing buildings of the world, and 
to a certain extent he succeeded, for Mecca itself could not boast of a 
greater multifariousness of Mahommedan ideas, or a shrine more worthy 
of the great prophet of Islam. What is most singular to relate, in con- 
nection with its origin is, that it took but twenty-one years to complete 
all this mountain of masonry, and that too in an era when human progress 
was beset by every difficulty, and when Spain, the natural enemy of Mos- 
lemism, was stirring up war at its very walls. It is almost incredible to 
think that a people now so sunk in barbarism, could have ever effected 
such astonishing miracles of art; and in gazing at their remains, you are 
inclined to concede them a greater portion of your sympathy, than you 
had ever done before, even when reading the “Thousand and One Nights,” 
or the ‘‘Tales of the Alhambra.” One of Abdurrahman’s sons succeeded 
in finishing it, and for four centuries and a half it continued to be the 
greatest Mahommedan mosque of the west, and rivalled in richness and 
grandeur, any in Constantinople, or even Mecca itself. But in 1234, 
when Cordova was captured by the Christians, it was converted into a 
Catholic cathedral, and many of its most beautiful features thrown into 
bad effect by the super-additions and alterations introduced in order to 
conform it to Christian principles. In 1528, a plan was made to intro- 
duce the Gothic, by erecting chapels and other appendages, which quite 
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destroy the unity of the interior, although in themselves exquisite pieces 
of that style of architecture. 

As originally built, this beautiful edifice occupied an area of six hundred 
and twenty feet in length, by four hundred, and fifty in breadth; about 
one-third of which was laid off in court-yards and gardens, where spark- 
ling fountains and orange trees subdued the African temperature, and 
which forms to this time the most delicious retreats during the heat of the 
day that can be imagined. 

Seventeen massive gateways opened into the building, beautifully 
wrought and carved with plates of bronze, upon which was engraved 
verses of the Koran, and crystal letters wreathed in the most beautiful 
arabesques. When you passed through and entered the aisles, the vision 
must have been enchanting. The vistas of columns and arches receding 
away to a most painful distance: the spangled roofs, glittering with 
stars and enamel: the mosaic pavements, and the complicated tracery 
which covered every inch of space from dome to floor, went far to justify 
the old Moorish inscription “To pray once in Cordova, was equal to pray- 
ing thrice in any other mosque.” Nineteen rows of columns traversed the 
whole length of the edifice from north to south; each one containing in 
itself thirty-five columns of the most beautiful finish, formed from the most 
precious marbles of every shade and color, and enriched with studs, which 
threw a lustre of magic over all the compartments. Two ranges of pil- 
lars, each more massive than the other, crossed at right angles, and divided 
the area of the mosque into four nearly equal parts. Since the oceupa- 
tion of the Christians however, many of the columns have been removed, 
several of the arches thrown down, and the ceilings in different places, 
with all their soffits, lozenges and Arabian heraldry, torn away and replaced 
with half cupolas, and designs of a more modern pattern, which, however 
beautiful they may be, has never the startling effect of the original. The 
number of entrances have been reduced since then, from seventeen to 
seven, the Saracenic style still being preserved, although the ornamentation 
has been entirely defaced. One of these opens into a magnificent court yard, 
called the patio de los naranjeros, which is surrounded with galleries and 
arches, with a marble pavement, shaded by orange trees of a most exqui- 
site height and flavor, cultivated no doubt for the refined palate of the Ca- 
liph himself. From the patio de los naranjeros, you pass at once into the 
body of the Cathedral, where you lose yourself in the endeavor to explore 
the forest of columns, horse-shoe arches, domes and pilasters, which extend 
away in all the mystery of subdued light, and reflecting all the hues of a 
microscope. “The impression produced upon you,” says Gautier, “when 
you enter this ancient sanctuary of the Moslem faith cannot be defined, 
and has nothing whatever in common with that generally caused by archi- 
tecture: you seem rather to be walking about in a roofed forest than in a 
building. On whatever side you turn, your eye is lost in alleys of col- 
umns crossing each other, and stretching away out of sight, like marble 
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vegetation that has shot up spontaneously from the soil.” You are in the 
very heart of Arabia; you see nothing but Moorish ornature, super- 
imposed arches, wreaths, arabesques and columns in quincuncial order, 
entangled within each other like a convolvula in a forest of Brazil. There 
are thirty-six naves and nineteen transepts, each in themselves containing 
such an immensity of space, that an army of soldiers might be mustered 
in any one of them. The pillars and architraves supporting this vast 
entablature, are remarkable; possessing a peculiarity of style, which in 
the ordinary acceptation of architecture, is neither Byzantine nor Corin- 
thian, but a development of both, truly Arabic, wild, and singularly beau- 
tiful. The caps are an invention after the Greek Acanthus; the leaf 
bearing a resemblance to the African palm; and the shafts are so dimin- 
utive (being only ten to twelve feet from the base to the capitals), that the 
magnificent horse-shoe arches, loaded with arabesques and vermicular 
work like the drapery of a Chinese fan, seem to be too gigantic for such 
a support, and almost touch the floor. These lilluptian columns which 
number in all about nine hundred, only half of the original number, are 
carved from the most rare and exquisite stones—such as porphyry, jasper, 
verd-antique, breccia, and variegated marbles of the most vivid patterns, 
veined and streaked like the heart of an opal—which in the obscure and 
mysterious light, which always veils the interior of this edifice, gives a 
rainbow hue from their polished surfaces worthy of oriental magic. The 
walls and ceilings wherever they have been left in their original state, 
are covered with a profusion of the most delicate ornature, tre-foils and 
cinque-foils, wreaths, garlands and foliage, a supreme net-work; verses 
from the Koran intertwined with mosaics and crystals; and a profusion 
of chefs d’ceuvres of every description, forming one vast and delicately 
minute complexity of workmanship, that actually intoxicates you, and 
which you find impossible to follow or understand. You are carried on 
by a feverish desire from one transept to another, wishing to see every 
thing, but all the while finding it impossible to retain one hundredth part 
of what you have seen in your memory, until at last nature becomes ex- 
hausted with the effort, and you retire confounded and dizzy, unable to form 
in your own mind anything but the general idea of the magnificence you 
have passed through. It would require the labor of months to examine 
it thoroughly, and afterwards volumes to describe it, with all its variety of 
remarkable objects, so closely condensed together in every part of the 
building. é 

When the Caliphs held their devotions within it, these long aisles were 
illuminated with thousands of silver lamps, diffusing the odor of aromatic 
oil, which reflected back the polished jasper and the symbolic crystals 
wreathed about upon the walls, and lighted up the gilded patios, fragrant 
with the breath of oranges, where none but Ommyades moved, and where 
marble fountains threw up their jets of water like showers of diamonds. 
Then the mussulman opened out his voice and cried, “ Allah be praised !” 
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for he had risen to his highest measure of bliss, and the apogee of Ma- 
hommedanism had been gained. But suddenly the Christian sweeps over 
him like a deluge. The flaming cross burns in the heavens; and with a 
ery of despair he is hurled from his paradise, and driven hopelessly out 
of Europe to take refuge among the barbarians of the east from whom he 
sprung, and also whom he despised. 

The conversion of the edifice into a cathedral and chapels has done 
much to dispel its former magnificence; and although in themselves elabo- 
rate pieces of architecture, are not congenial to the other parts of the 
building, and serve only to disfigure it. This was accomplished during 
the reign of the emperor Charles V, after the models of Herman Ruiz, a 
distinguished Spanish architect, who filled up the aisles and spaces with 
retablos, sacristiés, half-cupulas and arches, and finished by running an 
austere dome through the beautiful moresque-work of the roof, tearing 
away all the delicately carved tendrils and mosaics. The artesonado 
ceiling which once glittered like those of the Alhambra, has been much 
defaced. The choir however is a master-piece of art, worthy of the fame 
of its inventor, Don Pedro Duque Cornejo, who spent ten years of his life 
carving the mahogany figures, and embellishing it with prodigies of his 
almost miraculous skill. The stalls also exhibit a profusion of splendid 
carving, nowhere to be excelled. It is said by some, that before the 
landing of the Moors, the site of the present edifice was occupied by a 
Christian church; a supposition which no doubt had some influence in the 
determination of the Chapter to carry out their plans. A legend is related 
in connection with this, which illustrates the strong faith and patriotism 
of the early Christians. 

It seems that after Roderic, ‘the last of the Goths,” had been defeated 
in 711 at the great battle of Xeres, Tarik, the Mahommedan leader 
advanced upon Cordova with a detachment of 700 men, and surprising the 
city by a night assault, drove the governor with a few hundred adher- 
ents into the principal church, where they fortified themselves, determined 
to resist to the last. A stream of water was secretly conveyed to them 
underground, from a spring at the foot of the mountains, which with what 
provisions they had, enabled them to maintain their position for three 
months. About the end of that time, however, it happened (according to 
the Arabian writers) that a black man belonging to the Moslem army was 
captured by the Christians and conveyed to the Church. The besieged, 
who had never seen a human being of the same color before, took him 
to the conduit of water, with the serious intention of washing his face. 
This man remained a prisoner in the church for seven days, when he 
contrived to effect his escape; and having informed his commander 
how the prisoners were supplied with water, the conduit was discov- 
ered and destroyed. After this unfortunate occurrence, the Christians 
had no prospect of relief; yet so firm did they remain to their faith, that 
when freedom was offered them, on conditions of their embracing Mahom- 
medanism, they unhesitatingly refused, and the church being set on fire 
around them, they perished in the flames. 


To be continued. 
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OUR CONVENTS.—No. XI. 
THE SISTERS OF ST. JOSEPH. 


THE glorious spouse of the Immaculate Mother has been from the earliest 
times recognized as the special patron and protector of North America, 
and heaven itself has so revealed it.* From the northern ice of Hudson’s 
bay to the volcanoes of Nicaragua, French and Spanish, Irish and Eng- 
lish Catholics delight to honor and reverence the name of St. Joseph. 
Most beautifully does Faber depict the rise and progress of devotion to 
the illustrious Saint who filled in regard to our Redeemer the place of an 
earthly father. 

“Devotion to St. Joseph lay, as it were, dormant in the Church. Not 
that there was anything new to be known about him, or any fresh revela- 
tion to be made of him. He belonged exclusively to the Sacred Infancy. 
The beginning of St. Matthew’s gospel contained him. By two evange- 
lists he had been left in complete silence, and the third had barely named 
him in the genealogy. Tradition held some scanty notices of him; but 
they had no light but what they borrowed from St. Matthew. All we 
have now of St. Joseph was there then; only the sense of the faithful had 
not taken it up; God’s time was not yetcome. The sense of the faithful 
was not like the complete science of the apostles. It was not equal to it: 
it had to grow to it, to master it, to fill it out with devotions, to animate 
it with institutions, to submit to it as a perfectly administered hierarchy. 
But God’s time came for this dear devotion, and it came like all His gifts 
when times were dark and calamities were rife. 

Beautiful Provence! it rose up in the west from your delightful land, 
like the cloud of delicate almond blossoms that seems to float and shine 
between heaven and earth over your fields in spring. It rose from con- 
fraternity in the white city of Avignon, and was cradled by the swift 
Rhone, that river of martyr memories, that runs by Lyons, Orange, 
Vienne and Arles, and flows into the same sea that leaves the shores of 
Palestine. The land which the contemplative Magdalen had consecrated 
by her hermit life, and where the songs of Martha’s school of virgins had 
been heard praising God, and where Lazarus had worn a mitre instead of 
a grave cloth, it was there that he, who. was so marvelously Mary and 
Martha combined, first received the glory of his devotion. Then it spread 
over the Church. Gerson was raised up to be its doctor and theologian : 
and St. Teresa to be its saint; and Saint Francis de Sales to be its popu- 
lar teacher and missioner. The houses of Carmel were like the holy 
house of Nazareth to it, and the colleges of the Jesuits its peaceful 
sojourners in dark Egypt. The contemplative took it up and fed upon it ; 


* Charlevoix—Vie de la Ven. Marie de I’Incarnation. 
t Vallejo—Life of St. Joseph. Gentilueci—Life of the Blessed Virgin. 
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the active laid hold of it, and nursed the sick and fed the hungry in its 
name. The working people fastened on it, for both the Saint and his 
devotion were of them. The young were drawn to it and it made them 
pure; the aged rested on it, for it made them peaceful. St. Sulpice took 
it, and it became the spirit of the secular clergy. And when the great 
Society of Jesus had taken refuge in the Sacred Heart, and the Fathers 
of the Sacred Heart were keeping their lamps burning ready for the res- 
urrection of the Society, devotion to St. Joseph was their stay and their 
consolation, and they cast the seeds of a new devotion to the Heart of 
Joseph, which will some day flourish and abound. So it gathered into 
itself orders and congregations, high and low, young and old, eeclesiasti- 
cal and lay, schools and confraternities, hospitals, orphanages and peni- 
tentiaries, everywhere holding up Jesus, everywhere hand in hand with 
Mary, everywhere the refreshing shadow of the Eternal Father. Then 
when it had filled Europe with its odor, it went over the Atlantic, plunged 
into the damp umbrage of the back-woods, embraced all Canada, became 
a mighty missionary power, and tens of thousands of savages filled the 
forests and the rolling prairies at sundown with hymns to St. Joseph, the 
praises of the foster father of our Lord.”* 

In France, two centuries and a half since, the Society of Jesus diffused 
this devotion with a zeal not unrewarded: a Lalemant, a Nouet, a Coton, 
made it familiar to every roof-tree: the missionaries sailed to the west 
under the patronage of St. Joseph, and reared their Indian missions in 
his name. To the same period and the same society does the Church 
owe the congregation of which we are writing, a congregation which under 
the blessing of heaven seems destined in Joseph’s land to increase and 
extend like the devotion itself. Among the holy men of the Society who 
devoted themselves to these home missions in which Saint John Francis 
Regis sanctified himself, was Father John Peter Médaille, whose scene of 
apostolic toil was the diocese of Puy, with those of St. Floar, Rodez and 
Vienne, the land of Dauphiné, and the mountains of the Cevennes. In 
the course of his missions he found many widows and young women, anx- 
ious to lead a more perfect life, devoting themselves to the service of God 
and their neighbors. The convents then existing required a dowry, and 
were cloistered, thus on the one hand excluding many, and on the other 
precluding themselves from many works of mercy. Father Médaille after 
having selected such as he deemed best fitted for the new congregation, 
and formed them by his teaching and instructions to the life which they 
were to lead, laid his plans before Henry de Maupas du Tour, Bishop and 
Count of Puy. That prelate eagerly entered into the project of Father 
Médaille, foreseeing the immense good which his diocese would reap from 
such a society. At his request the new sisters came to Puy, and after 


* Faber—The Blessed Sacrament, pp. 141-3. (Murphy’s approved edition.) The sin- 
gular beauty of this work must plead our excuse for giving so long an extract, and will, 
we trust, excite many to peruse the eloquent pages of this gifted and pious author. 
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enjoying for a time a hospitable reception beneath the roof of Madame 
Lucretia de la Planche, the first protectress of their order, were soon after 
transferred to the Orphan Asylum, which the bishop committed to their 
care. There, on the 15th of October, 1650, the festival of St. Teresa 
(the saint of devotion to St. Joseph), the pious prelate, after exhorting 
them to the love of God and the most perfect charity towards their neigh- 
bor, placed them under the protection of St. Joseph, and directed the 
congregation to bear the name of that great saint. 

Such was the origin of this society two centuries ago. Approved by 
the bishop, who drew up their rule and prescribed their dress, it soon, 
under his auspices, extended to other parts of the diocese, and under sub- 
sequent bishops of Puy, to almost all the dioceses of Southern France, 
everywhere carrying out all the works of mercy. In the hospitals of the 
poor, the asylums of the fallen, the roof that sheltered the orphan or gave 
instruction to the children of the poor, in the cell of the prisoner, or amid 
the young working girls engaged in daily toil, you will find the modest 
Sister of St. Joseph, in her plain loose black dress, with the wooden cru- 
cifix on the white kerchief, the angels directing, as they have erected all 
these refuges for the wretched, or solacing with the consolations of religion 
the abodes which society has made for the transgressor. 

Each house is governed by a prioress, an intendante and a coadjutress. 
On Sundays and holidays, they say in common in the chapel the Little 
Office of the Blessed Virgin, and they recite daily the Little Office of the 
Holy Ghost, the Litany of the Holy Name of Jesus, that of Loretto and 
that of St. Joseph with the Rosary. They meditate twice a day and fast 
every Saturday. A chapter is held in each convent on Friday, and a con- 
ference on Sunday. The novitiate is prolonged to two years, after which 
they take simple vows, from which the bishop can dispense them. The 
special object of the congregation is expressed in the vow in these beau- 
tiful terms: “I promise, according to the rules of the congregation, to 
profess, aided by thy grace, O Lord, the most profound humility in all 
things, and the most cordial charity towards my neighbor, whom I desire 
to serve by the exercise of all the works of mercy, both spiritual and cor- 
poral, comprised in our institute.”* 

The Sisters of Saint Joseph were not swept from the soil of France by 
the terrible storm of the Revolution. They remain and still extend the 
sphere of their usefulness, resembling in their objects and institute the 
Sisterhood of Mercy recently established in Ireland, and so wondrously 
spread over the British Empire and our own land. Savoy, the land of 
St. Francis de Sales, “the preacher of devotion to St. Joseph,” soon wel- 
comed the sisterhood that bore his name, and in 1836 North America 
claimed these daughters of the foster father of Jesus. The Right Rev. 
Joseph Rosati, induced we may infer by the Rev. Mr. Fontbonne, a mis- 


* Henrion—Histoire des Ordres Religieux. (Ed. Migne) II, 689. 
14 VoL. V.—No. 2. 
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sionary in his diocese of St. Louis, resolved in 1836 to apply to the congre- 
gation in the diocese of Lyons for a colony of the Sisters of St. Joseph; 
and that same year six sisters, under the guidance of Sister Febronia 
Fontbonne, crossed the Atlantic, and proceeding to Illinois, then a part of 
the diocese of St. Louis, established the first house of their order in the 
ancient French parish of Cahokia, long since dedicated to the Holy Fam- 
ily of Nazareth.* Two other sisters joined them about a year after, and 
a second house was founded in 1838 by Sister Delphine Fontbonne, at 
Carondelet, in Missouri, where the sisters devoted themselves also to the 
care of the deaf and dumb. This is the mother house of the order in the 
United States, and the residence of the Superior General.¢ The house 
at Cahokia which continued until 1843, was suspended for several years, 
but has recently (1854) been restored. By 1848 the congregation had 
increased to such a degree in the diocese of St. Louis, that it comprised 
three houses; one at Carondelet, where there were five professed sisters, 
seven novices and two candidates; having under their care a boarding and 
day school, a deaf and dumb asylum, and an orphan asylum: two in 
the city of St. Louis, with five professed sisters and six novices, directing 
an orphan asylum and a day school. 

About this time the Rt. Rev. Francis P. Kenrick, then Bishop of Phila- 
delphia, applied to the house in Missouri, and a colony of sisters repaired 
to Philadelphia, and under Mother St. Joseph assumed the care of the 
orphans in St. John’s Asylum, as well as of St. Joseph’s school at Potts- 
ville. This colony has prospered wonderfully, and the house at Philadel- 
phia has become the parent of two other establishments. In 1849 they 
opened a novitiate at Sherrystown, which last year contained twelve nov- 
ices and seven postulants.§ The sisters at the present time direct in the 
diocese of Philadelphia, St. John’s Orphan Asylum, St. Joseph’s Hospi- 
tal, St. Anne’s Widow’s Asylum, St. Joseph’s and St. Vincent’s Schools, 
all in Philadelphia, together with St. Patrick’s School in Pottsville, and 
St. Joseph’s at Brandywine. || 

In 1851 the Rt. Rev. Armand de Charbonnel, Bishop of Toronto, in 
Canada, obtained of the house in Philadelphia, a community of four sis- 
ters, with Sister Delphine Fontbonne as superioress, to take charge of an 
orphan asylum in his diocese, and undertake such other works of mercy, 
as their numbers would permit. Many schools have since been confided 
to them, and the Sisters of St. Joseph (so well has the grain of mustard 
seed prospered near the spot where the old Jesuit missionaries thrice estab- 
lished missions of St. Joseph) now number eighteen professed, as many 


* DeCourcy—Les Servantes de Dieu en Canada, p. 126. Catholic Almanac, 1837, p. 138. 
+ Catholic Almanac, 1838, p. 113; 1839, p. 149. Annales dela Prop. de la Foi, xii, 274. 
t Catholic Almanac, 1848, p. 206. 

¢ De Courey—Catholic Church in the United States, pp. 262-3. 

|| Catholic Almanac, 1856, pp. 122-4. 
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novices or postulants, and have under their care 135 orphans, and 600 
pupils: besides sheltering a great number of poor girls temporarily. * 

The Bishop of Brooklyn, the Rt. Rev. John Loughlin, when on his 
appointment he sought to endow his diocese with religious communities, 
obtained from the house in Philadelphia a colony of sisters, who in Sep- 
tember, 1856, opened a school in Brooklyn, with every prospect of success. 

Meanwhile the mother house at Carondelet was also sending out its 
holy colonies. In the spring of 1853 a community was made up for the 
city of Wheeling. It consisted of three professed sisters and three nov- 
ices, who under Mother Agnes as superior, immediately took charge of the 
Wheeling hospital,+ and have since opened an orphan asylum. 

This was not the only colony sent from St. Louis in 1853. In that 
same year a community was formed at St. Paul, where Bishop Cretin 
confided to them an hospital which he had erected on a site given by Mr. 
H. Price. The sisters, at whose head we find Mother Seraphine, long 
superior at Carondelet, also opened an academy, which they have since 
conducted with most consoling results. 

The following year beheld the sisterhood in Missouri once more send 
forth its devoted members to face the trials and difficulties of a new estab- 
lishment. This new house is situated at Canandaigua, in the State of 
New York, and is due to the zeal of the Rev. E. O’Connor, the laborious 
pastor of that place. On the eighth of December, 1854, the very day 
when all the Christian world exulted at the act of His Holiness, Pope 
Pius IX, who on that day, surrounded by members of the episcopate from 
every quarter of the globe, solemnly defined the dogma of the Immaculate 
Conception of the ever Blessed Virgin, Mother Agnes, with Sisters Fran- 
cis, Joseph, Theodosia and Petronilla, arrived at Canandaigua, giving a 
home to the order of St. Joseph in Western New York, where in other 
days Father Stephen de Carheil had reared his mission of St. Joseph 
among the Cayugas.{ The little community at Canandaigua was soon 
joined by a sister from St. Louis and another from Philadelphia. Besides 
an orphan asylum, they have a home for poor girls of good character, 
when out of place or overtaken by malady, thus saving them from tempt- 
ation in health, or the poor-house in sickness. 

The Sisters of St. Joseph at present comprise the following houses in 
the United States: 1. Carondelet (1836), 53 members; 2. Philadelphia 
(1848), 72 members; 3. Wheeling (1853), 5 members; 4. St. Paul 
(1853); 5. Cahokia (1854), 4 members; 6. Canandaigua (1854), 9 mem- 
bers; 7. Brooklyn (1856), 9;—total number in the United States, over 150. 


* De Courcy—Les Servantes de Dieu, pp. 125-8. 

+ Catholic Almanac, 1854, p. 131. 

¢ De Courey—Catholie Church in the United States, 488. Shea—History of the Cath- 
olic Missions, p. 287. 











THE WATERFORD “CRUSADERS”—THE BRAVE IRISH LANDLORD. 
A stray Chapter from the Note-book of an Irish Parliament Reporter. 


By Ww. Bernarp MacCane. 


Continued from page 52. 


“T beg your pardon, sir, but if I am not greatly mistaken—if my eyes, 
my exceedingly keen sight, does not deceive me, that tall, gaunt, ill-condi- 
tioned, crooked-eyed, red-haired servant of the popish curate, has a pistol 
in his right hand. Yes, and as I live it is cocked, too—sir, the fellow is 
going to present it at me. Oh! sir, save me—save—but no—the cunning 
scoundrel knew well I would be watching him—treacherous and infamous 
race as they are !—instead of a pistol, I see it is only a bottle of port-wine 
that he is handing to his master. Oh! sir, there is no knowing, no guess- 
ing what arts those apparently ignorant, simple-looking and sweet-spoken 
barbarians will not resort to. I assure you, sir—I give you my honor— 
upon my veracity that might as well have been a loaded pistol to shoot me, 
because I am a Protestant, as a bottle of port-wine destined to titillate 
the palate of a popish priest. Oh, sir, it requires the eyes of Argus, the 
watchfulness of Cerberus, and the courage of a Hercules to opserve, to 
guard against and counteract the murderous machinations of such a set of 
sycophantic assassins, 

“T’ll give you an instance, sir, I’ll show you into what a dilemma the 
immovable firmness of a most valorous gentleman may bring him. I have 
a very large property here—I mean in this neighborhood. I have a very 
numerous tenantry—a parcel of cut-throats, sir, who, because I differ 
from them in religion, would, with delight, offer up my life as a grateful 
victim to the Moloch of their idolatry and superstition. Now, as I avow 
myself to be a liberal—truly liberal in my politics (the fact is, between you 
and me, I do not care a pin about the matter, only I hope the papists will 
always be kept down), but as I am a liberal, I think the least advantage I 
can have from my liberality is to get a much higher rent from my tenantry 
than those who do not profess themselves to be of the same line of polities 
as myself. Another thing too, sir, should these villains (who hate me, 
just as much as I abhor them) steal upon me at a moment when I am not 
prepared to encounter them, and basely assassinate me, it will in my dying 
moments be a comfort to me, that the assassination of a liberal landlord 
of my religion, will be another argument against the emancipation of such 
scoundrels. I therefore, you see, sir, like a prudent general endeavor to 
cover my position in every possible way, and if I cannot make a great deal 
of booty in my campaign, at least to preserve my life in it. Considering 
then, sir, that for the sacrifice of my political predilections, I am at least 
entitled to a small recompense in a pecuniary form, I have made it my 
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principle to charge the highest possible rent for my land, and if that rent 
be not paid to the day, I cant and eject without mercy. This, sir, is the 
very least that a /iberal landlord is entitled to. Now, what do you think 
of the ingratitude of these villains? About one year since, twenty of my 
tenants got into arrear—they said they had a bad harvest, but you know 
I could not keep off the rain nor send them the sunshine, it was therefore 
no consideration of mine—but not being paid I immediately turned them 
all out on the road with their wives and brats, I suppose to the number of 
about one hundred and forty individuals. There was resolution and 
courage for you, sir! If I was not as brave a man as ever lived, do you 
think I could attempt to do it—nay, if I were not as I am, the bravest of 
the brave, I could not even think of it! I knew the risk and I therefore 
was especially cautious in my proceedings. But now let me tell you what 
happened. The most extraordinary and providential escape of a gallant 
gentleman you ever heard of, and which his own—that is my own—fore- 
sight saved from a most horrible death. 

“T know not how it happened, but about a week after my tenants were 
ejected, I found myself not less than three miles and a half from my own 
house, on the public high road, and in the middle of the open day! It 
only then occurred to me, that such were the times and places generally 
selected for barbarities to be perpetrated upon divers landlords and their 
agents, in this brutal, inhuman, and uncivilized country. I looked about 
me—I was determined to be guarded against every surprise. Will you 
believe it, sir, that at a distance of not less than a mile from me, I per- 
ceived two countrymen coming deliberately towards me, and armed, oh! 
sir, in the most cut-throat, banditti-like manner. They each carried long, 
immense Queen-Anne pieces (an antiquated species of fire-arm to be found 
still in this country, and with which these monsters can hit the smallest 
object at a distance of two miles). I saw it all at once—it was plain I 
was beset by the blood-thirsty cannibals; I knew, sir, I must be slaugh- 
tered—there were two to one. What was I to do? I at first resolved 
to show myself a Fabius, and win a victory, by declining to fight. <A 
moment’s reflection, however, proved to me, that I was cut off from any such 
resource, for I was within full view of the enemy, and one shot from a 
Queen-Anne piece must overtake me before I moved twenty yards—then, 
too, I must be hit in the posterior portion of my person—my wound must 
be in my back, and for no consideration would I consent to have my death- 
blow thus inflicted. Besides, before I died, they would have boasted that 
I had run away—yes! for the ignorant villains never would designate it 
a retreat. You perceive, sir, how cool I was when I made all these caleu- 
lations. I give you my honor, sir, I was so perfectly cool, that in the midst 
of my imminent peril, I could remark a refrigerating sensation pervade my 
entire frame. But in the midst of danger I could not stop to calculate 
my various and momentarily changing feelings. The question was, in such 
awful circumstances, what was I to do? Before me an implacable and 
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overpowering foe, behind me no place to retreat upon—then how was I 
to meet them? I resolved upon an ambush. Yes, I give you my honor 
I adopted an expedient worthy the strategy of the Duke of Wellington. 
I determined to let the fellows see I was aware of their approach, and was 
resolved upon employing all the devices that legitimate tactics allow to a 
hero, before he yields up his precious life into vulgar hands. I could per- 
ceive by the countenances of these remorseless, pitiless sharp-shooters, at 
the distance of nearly three-quarters of a mile, that they were meditating 
murder—and that too my own individual murder. I could read that in 
their faces, sir, as plainly as you can read the gilded letters that emblazon 
the front of a shop-keeper’s domicile. Now, I again ask, what do you 
think I did? Oh! sir, you never could guess, none but a mind constantly 
engaged upon the dangers of life-destroying war could have hit upon such 
a mancuvre. Upon the left hand side of the road, there was a deep 
ditch, over which hung some thinly scattered bushes—in a moment I saw 
all the advantage to be derived from such an ambuscade. Without hesi- 
tating a single instant I flung myself into the ditch—it was half filled with 
a thick, heavy, gluey slime, over which there ran a thin sheet of black- 
looking water. Yes, sir, like the gallant and ever memorable Schomberg, 
when crossing the Boyne, or the never-to-be-forgotten Julius Cesar, upon 
the shores of Britain (for I lay down in the ditch), there I was, ready to 
encounter death, and up to my neck in water! The moments I passed 
there were awful, eventful, full of high daring and deep resolves. I actu- 
ally was trembling with a superabundance of animosity while waiting for 
the approach of my sanguinary-minded assassins. I was conjecturing all 
the pains I must feel, when a bullet should fly through me with the 
rapidity of lightning, the agonizing sting, the thrilling pang, the gush of 
blood, the sob of exhaustion, the gradually receding consciousness and the 
last glimpse of expiring reason illumined by the ferocious grins of the atro- 
cious monsters who had cut me off at that interesting moment when the 
flower of youth has just ripened into the fruit of manhood! I was deter- 
mined that I would shoot the first who turned his head towards the spot 
where I had concealed myself, without a word of explanation, and then to 
fire at his companion, and thus, perhaps, by my heroism, to terrify for the 
future all such low-lived villains from their dire machinations against my 
invaluable life. 

“There I was, sir, in that interesting and romantic position I have just 
described, shaking with anxiety, so much so indeed, that I felt the pistols 
slipping out of my hand two or three times, shivering with rage and full 
of courage, sir. Never was I more full of courage than at that awful 
crisis of my fate. There I was, shaking, shivering, trembling with anx- 
iety, courage, apprehension, and gallant daring, when I saw the two 
countrymen approach. Yes, they took right good care to walk on the 
opposite side of the road—they knew my character, and were resolved to 
keep as far from me as possible—and what do you think? Will you be- 
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lieve it? Is it credible? Those two fellows, who had been armed with 
Queen-Anne pieces, when three-quarters of a mile from me—those fellows 
who under such circumstances saw me take up a fitting position to encoun- 
ter them (for they must have seen me jumping into the ditch), these very 
fellows, fearful of the consequences, had exchanged their fire-arms for com- 
mon walking-sticks, and now came along the road carrying their cudgels 
in the same manner I had observed them bearing their guns. Oh! the 
trickery, treachery and duplicity of the peasantry of this country! They 
saw they could not take me unawares, and they therefore masked their hos- 
tile intentions towards me. They pretended to be two plain, poor per- 
sons, travelling the high-road upon their common avocations, and the bet- 
ter to cover their felonious designs, they never even once turned their 
heads towards the spot where I lay couched, brave as a lion, and ready to 
meet them in mortal combat! The wily, hypocritical, atrocious monsters ! 
I assure you it requires the talents of a Machiavelli to guess at, and coun- 
termine the direful and never ending plots of these viper-like idolaters—for 
they are, after all, sir, nothing better than idolaters. 

“Now, what was the next plan for slaughtering me? The infernal ma- 
chine whick was manufactured for the destruction of Napoleon, was 
scarcely equal to it in atrocity. One morning my servant man, Patricius, 
or, as he is vulgarly called, Paddy Regan, brought in and laid upon my 
breakfast table, a letter, very neatly folded,—mark that, sir,—and with an 
unusually large wax seal upon it, but without any impression—mark that 
too, sir! Upon looking at the superscription I perceived it was written 
in a very vulgar hand, and my name incorrectly spelled—observe that also, 
sir! I am not at all suspicious—I think well of every one, and to show 
my liberality, I have none but Roman Catholic servants; but knowing, 
mind I say, knowing them all to be brutes, blackguards, and murderers, I 
watch every movement of theirs, for so long as they are in my house, I 
feel that I am sleeping in the camp of an enemy. 

“T had, as of the rest, a very bad opinion of this Paddy Regan, and 
after looking at this frightfully suspicious letter for a moment, I gazed 
steadily at Paddy—the fellow turned away—he could not endure the pa- 
thetically searching glance I gave him—it was as much as to say, ‘Paddy, 
you rascal! do you want to embrue your hands in my innocent blood ?’ 
He turned away and then said, ‘Does your honor want any hot water on the 
tay-pot?’ There was cold-blooded callousness for you! After that, sir, 
who can say that the Irish can be assuaged by mildness, or tempered by 
kindness? Oh! never, never; they are nothing better than talking jack- 
alls, and two-legged hyenas. ‘No, Paddy Regan,’ replied I, ‘I do not 
want hot water on the tea-pot, but I want you to break the seal of that 
letter.’ The very instant I said that, I give you my honor, sir, I saw 
through the plot at once—I, in a moment, perceived that the letter was 
charged with some deleterious combustible matter, which it was intended 
would explode when being opened, and perhaps shatter me to pieces! 
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Can anything surpass the diabolical inventions of these remorseless say- 
ages? Paddy Regan actually turned ashy pale when I desired him to 
open the. letter—he said he never had opened a letter, for he did not know 
how to read (such a paltry, miserable, pettifogging subterfuge!) and 
stated that perhaps he might spoil it in the opening. I took down a 
blunderbuss, deliberately cocked it, and told Paddy to take the letter out 
to the lawn, about thirty yards from the house (lest I might be blown up 
as well as himself), and there open it for me, or I most assuredly would 
shoot him. Under this threat, for he knows my nerve and valor, he did 
take out the letter—I saw him tremble excessively, he went most quietly 
(evidently he knew the secret way to manage it), and then pulled the letter 
into two pieces, and—not the slightest explosion!!! You see how ex- 
ceedingly acute these fellows are—had he opened the letter in the usual 
way, the most direful consequences must have followed, but knowing the 
secret, he opened it as I have told you, in a manner in which no gentleman 
would think of getting at the contents of an epistle addressed to him. I 
then, sir, desired him to tear off the seal (and, for fear of any bad conse- 
quences, to throw it into the pond), and then bring the remaining portions 
of the letter to me. The document fully justified my apprehensions 
respecting it, for at the head of one page, was the picture of a coffin, and 
under it these lines :— 


‘Mister Teylar, you’re a grate and mighty horrid vilyan 

To bee by your harshness your pore ten ants killien. 

If you don’t let every one of them back to his spot 

Of ground, sure as a gun some night you'll be shot, 

And an ugly corpse you'll make when you are raielly kilt, 

And the daisies for the rest of your life growin out of your quilt.’ 


“That, sir, is what, in my dispatch to government, I designated so appo- 
sitely and appropriately ‘the minacity of miscreancy.’ Only think of the 
horrid joke they made upon my being laid in my cold, cheerless tomb— 
that when I was interred I should have ‘the daises growing out of my 
quilt.’ Most pervicacious and stony-hearted people! To discover the 
writer of this letter, the Lord Lieutenant only offered a reward of £10. 
The Privy Council would not believe that it was intended to blow me up. 
You see the secret of this, sir—on account of the liberality of my opin- 
ions, I am no favorite in the Castle—had I been of different politics, I 
have not the slightest doubt, but that for my bravery in repulsing the 
two assassins in the manner I have described, I should have been made 
a stipendiary magistrate, and a reward of a thousand pounds at least 
given for the discovery of those who would, through the means of a 
threatening letter, send me up, up into the elements as ignited and full of 
powder as a sky-rocket! Disappointed at the Castle, I applied to the 
Lieutenant of this county, to the Marquess of Waterford, for what I am 
at least entitled to since those diabolical attempts have been made on me, 
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—the protection of six policemen, four to guard my house, and two, at 
least, to wait upon me, wherever I go. As I am a gentleman, sir,—as I 
may flatter myself I am a courageous and valiant gentleman, when I made 
the application to the Marquess of Waterford, and stated my reasons for 
it, he (upon my honor he did)—he—laughed at me and hinted that I was 
afraid of my own shadow—he did so, indeed, he—but you see, sir, I am 
determined to be revenged upon him, and accordingly, I, and every one of 
my tenantry will vote against his brother at the next election. 

“And now, I beg pardon, really, sir, for intruding upon your attention 
for so long a time, but I have been so occupied in detailing my sorrows to 
so kind and sympathetic a listener, that only this moment I have observed 
that two or three strange persons have got into the room. You see, 
there is a tall, dark, black-whiskered man, who was not at the meeting to- 
day, and who is now leaning over the parish priest’s chair. Upon my life! 
they are whispering together—and see, the parish priest now whispers to 
the curate—the curate is going out—no, he has returned—oh! I see, it was 
to swallow the remaining half of his tumbler of negus, and now he is off. 
Oh! I see through it all—it is, by the way, a sick call he has received, but 
I should not be at all surprised if it were a plan laid to entrap and mur- 
der meon my way home. I will disappoint them, however, for I will go 
around; but if I should be so unlucky as to be murdered, massacred (as 
they would do it) in cool blood, you will be so good, sir, as to remember 
the words of a dying man, and to say, that such were my apprehensions, 
but that I was of too dauntless a disposition to be deterred by their wicked 
manceuvres from returning to my own home. If I should, as I suppose it 
will be my fate to, fall beneath the knives of rebels who have no religion, 
you will be so good as to detail at the inquest how liberal I was in my 
sentiments, and how benevolent in my opinions. I shall now, sir, bid you 
good night—the sooner I go, the less time I give to my relentless foes to 
plot mischief against me. Methinks I see you looking through your silver- 
rimmed spectacles at my poor gashed body, pierced with innumerable 
wounds, and dropping the tear of pity upon my blood-bedabbled counte- 
nance, which, even in death, will retain the impress of the fearless spirit 
that animated me. Do, my dear sir, take pity upon a liberal, brave gen- 
tleman. If I am killed to-night, do me at least the favor, to-mor- 
row, to attend the inquest. You know all that you ought to say of me. 
Good night, my dear, dear sir, and mind now—you are to attend the 
inquest.” 


15 Vou, V.—No, 2. 
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WORDS 


“Founp, Frozen to Deatu!” “Starved and Frozen!” Found in the 
midst of large cities, with bright warm rooms, radiant with luxury and 
splendor, or glowing with homely comfort, inside of the cold ice-bound 
outer walls, that bleakly shut out God’s perishing poor to the merciless 
freezing street! Music and gladness within—destitution, darkness, death 
without! Wherefore is it then, that this word goes forth so often in the 
morning papers of the city, and the weekly in the country, in a land 
abounding in wealth, and munificent in its way? And wherefore that 
the same columns, groaning with domestic sorrow, sin, and suffering, still 
draw at least one breath to utter those other common words, “ Priest-rid- 
den Italy,” “lazy monks,” “religious drones,” “ Romanism and pauper- 
ism.” 

I love to look on pictures and to study them; “a thing of beauty is a 
joy forever,” and the impress of a true picture from the hand of genius, 
goes on through life, giving matter of thought and reflection to the mind. 
I have seen many such; and one now comes up before me, vivid and dis- 
tinct, like life. Alpine peaks rise whitening the sky, with an ocean of snow 
piling its frozen billows up to the dim summits; and through the air, thick 
and indistinct with the fast descending clond-fleece, I see a group not soon 
forgotten. A female form—pale, death-like rigid, with snow-whitened 
garments, lies in the gathering drift, her head raised up by a gray-haired 
monk, whose coarse garb is almost covered and concealed by the heaping 
flakes upon it, while he pours into the blue lips already stiffening under 
the touch of death, a vivifying cordial; and near him, watching with 
almost human interest, crouches patiently the noble dog of St. Bernard, 
with the hope-hearing bell upon his neck, and the little basket by his side: 
while, farther in the chill frozen mountain gorge, is still another monk, 
youthful and vigorous, with health and nobleness glowing from his face 
and form, bearing in one arm a child wrapped in its mother’s cloak—hers, 
who still lies there yet scarcely reviving, sacrifice of mother’s love—while 
with the other he supports and urges on to active, warmth-restoring mo- 
tion the father whom he has snatched from death. Thus, on the frozen 
summits of the Alps, hearts are not frozen too. 

In our cities, and in rural regions, we have here and there our monks, 
our nuns, and Sisters of Charity and Mercy, and faithful ladies labor- 
ing for the poor and suffering, yet too few and weak in numbers for the 
work around them. Their deeds are not often told in widely published 
lists of fame-winning, large donations; but come, unseen by worldly eyes 
and yet as full of generous help and ardent charity as ever nerved the 
heart of the self-devoted martyr-monk of Mt. St. Bernard. But other- 
wise, how close built in by those frozen outer walls of selfishness, are most 
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hearts, revelling in the brightness of their garnered joys, while others per- 
ish in their hopeless want. And no St. Bernard dogs are here trained, 
like their sires of the bleak mountain pass, to rescue the bewildered wan- 
derer; but only taught by the instinct of the mammon worshipper to drive 
the poor, the beggar, from the inhospitable door. Then, while the falling 
snow mantles softly around the perishing frame, the last sigh goes out with 
the last frozen tear, and the morning’s record is—‘‘ Found frozen, dead |” 

And yet the American heart is not ungenerous, nor niggardly. What 
is earned laboriously is spent grandly. Organization and combination is 
so much the habit of all American life and action, that even its charity 
takes that turn and commits its alms, however splendid they may be, to 
associations, and rests contented that all its duty is performed. This doing 
good by proxy, and at stated times, and in the gross, however praise- 
worthy it may be, steels the heart to the daily needs of many sufferers who 
are never reached by the official almoners, and the true life of charity, 
giving, even if little, often and lovingly, dies out or grows faint and cold. 
The heart is not softened and purified by the sight of the sorrow which it 
hastens to relieve, nor humanized by the pleasure of personal benefaction, 
but seeks to drive away and keep out of view the painful spectacles, which 
in poor-houses, in wretched hovels, and dark alleys, rebuke its own selfish 
indulgence. 

How truly grand and noble would this great impulsive American heart 
become, with its munificence, its wealth, its innate generosity, uncramped 
by selfish habits, if it were inspired and vivified by the true spirit of Cath- 
olic charity; by love of the poor for the sake of Christ, instead of mere 
human pity alloyed perhaps with contempt; by beholding in the beggar 
the person of the Saviour, instead of the miserable outcast who is sent 
with cold, and sometimes harsh words, to the public almoner; by despis- 
ing wealth as mere wealth, and honoring its possession only in the unos- 
tentatious distributer of its benefits among the suffering and the needy. 
This spirit, pervading the whole country, living and acting by every fire- 
side, softening and elevating by its supernatural grace the natural good- 
ness of the heart, expanding into the broad and higher charity of man for 
man,—the true and only basis of freedom, equality, republicanism,—would 
develope the noblest attributes of this people, and make the land, a land 
of love, and its national character the model and the highest type of true 
Christian civilization. 











MISCELLANEA. 


SIMUL ET JUCUNDA ET IDONEA DICERE VITZ. 


Tue Cuurcu oF Saint Mary-Masor at Rome.—In the year 590, when the 
plague ravaged Rome in a terrible manner, Pope Gregory the Great ordered a 
grand penitential procession. Before arriving at Saint Mary-Major’s eighty peo- 
ple fell dead in the ranks, such was the fury of the frightful malady. Gregory 
then, taking in his. hand the image of the Madonna, preceeded towards the basilica 
‘of Saint Peter; he wore sackcloth and his feet were bare; many followed him also, 
wearing a penitent’s dress. The procession advanced slowly and silently along 
the deserted streets of Rome; when they had come in front of Adrian’s Mole, 
they heard in the air the sound of an angelic voice pronouncing these words: ‘‘Re- 
gina celi, letare, alleluia, Resurrezit sicut dizit, alleluia.” The pontiff and the peo- 
ple penetrated with joy and a holy fear prostrated themselves, and Saint Gregory, as 
if inspired, cried out: ‘‘ Ora pro nobis Deum, alleluia.”* At that moment a celes- 
tial messenger, standing on the summit of the Mausoleum, appeared to sheathe his 
sword, to signify that the Eternal One, appeased by the pious supplications of his 
Vicar, was willing to put an end to the evils that desolated Rome. In effect, the 
very same moment, the plague ceased its ravages, and those that had been attacked 
instantly recovered. The Mausoleum of Adrian is now called the castle of Saint 
Angelo, and on the summit can still be seen a colossal statue of the angel sheathing 
his sword. 

In 1075, when Gregory VII, according to custom, was celebrating, on Christ- 
mas night, the divine sacrifice in the church of Saint Mary-Major, Cenci, the Pre- 
fect of Rome, the active partisan of Henry IV, of Germany, and excommunicated 
on account of his scandalous life, burst into the holy place at the head of a troop 
of assassins, wounded the Pontiff severely, seized him by the hair of the head, and 
dragged him to a tower on the banks of the Tiber; but the people rose immedi- 
ately, restored Gregory to his liberty, and carried him in triumph to the basilica, 
where he completed the mass so tragically interrupted. 


DANGERS OF PRIVATE INTERPRETATION OF THE SCRIPTURES.—Balmes in his 
‘* Protestantism and Catholicity Compared,” quotes the following remarkable ad- 
mission of the dangers of private interpretation from O’Callaghan, a Protestant 
writer: 

‘Led away by their spirit of opposition to the Church of Rome, the first Re- 
formers loudly proclaimed the right of interpreting the Scriptures according to 
each one’s private judgment; but in their eagerness to emancipate the people from 
the authority of the Pope, they proclaimed this right without explanation or re- 
striction: and the consequences were fearful. Impatient to undermine the papal 
jurisdiction, they maintained without exception, that each individual has an incon- 
testable right to interpret the Scriptures for himself; and as this principle, carried 
to the fullest extent, was not sustainable, they were obliged to rely for support 
upon another, viz. that the Bible is an easy book, within the comprehension of all 
minds, and that the divine revelations contained in it are always clear to all; two 
propositions which, whether we consider them together or apart, cannot withstand 
a serious attack. 

‘The private judgment of Muncer found in the Scriptures that titles of nobility 
and great estates are impious usurpations, contrary to the natural equality of the 
faithful, and he invited his followers to examine if this were not the case. They 
examined into the matter, praised God, and then proceeded by fire and sword to 
extirpate the impious and possess themselves of their properties. Private judg- 
ment made the discovery in the Bible that established laws were a permanent re- 
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striction on Christian liberty; and, behold, John of Leyden, throwing away his 
tools, put himself at the head of a mob of fanatics, surprised the town of Munster, 
proclaimed himself king of Sion, and took fourteen wives at a time, asserting that 
polygamy is Christian liberty, and the privilege of the saints. But if the crimi- 
nal madness of these men in another country is afflicting to the friends of human- 
ity and of real piety, certainly the history of England, during a great part of the 
seventeenth century, is not calculated to console them. During that period an im- 
mense number of fanatics appeared, sometimes together and sometimes in succes- 
sion, intoxicated with extravagant doctrines and mischievous passions, from the 
fierce ravings of Fox to the more methodical madness of Barclay; from the for- 
midable fanaticism of Cromwell to the silly profanity of ‘Praise God Barebones.’ 
Piety, reason, and good sense seemed to be extinct on earth, and to be succeeded by 
an extravagant jargon, areligious frenzy, and a zeal without discretion. All quoted 
the Scriptures, all pretended to have had inspirations, visions, and spiritual ecsta- 
sies, and all, indeed, had equal claims to them. It was strongly maintained that 
it was proper to abolish the priesthood and the royal dignity, because priests were 
the ministers of Satan, and kings the delegates of the whore of Babylon, and that 
the existence of both were inconsistent with the reign of the Redeemer. The fa- 
natics condemned science as a Pagan invention, and universities as seminaries of 
antichtistian impiety. Bishops were not protected by the sanctity of their func- 
tions, or kings by the majesty of the throne; both, as objects of contempt and ha- 
tred, were mercilessly put to death by these fanatics, whose only book was the 
Bible, without note or comment. During this time, the enthusiasm for prayer, 
preaching, and the reading of the sacred books was at the highest point; every- 
ody prayed, preached, and read, but nobody listened. The greatest atrocities 
were justified by the Scriptures; in the most ordinary transactions af life, scriptu- 
ral language was made use of; national affairs, foreign and domestic, were discussed 
in the phraseology of Holy Writ. There were scriptural plots, conspiracies, and 
proscriptions; and all this was not only justified but even sanctified by quotations 
from the word of God. These facts, attested by history, have often astonished and 
alarmed men of virtue and piety, but the reader, too much imbued with his own 
ideas, forgets the lesson to be learnt by this fatal experience ; namely, that the Bible 
without note or comment was not intended to be read by rude and ignorant men.” 


Tue History or Newsparers.—The first newspaper was issued monthly in 
MS. form, in the republic of Venice, and was called the Gazetta, probably from a 
farthing coin peculiar to Venice, and which was the common price at which it was 
sold. Thirty volumes of it are still preserved in a library at Florence. 

It was long supposed that the first newspaper published in England was at the 
‘epoch of the Spanish Armada, but it has been discovered that the copies of that 
bearing the imprint of 1538, in the British Museum, were forgeries. There was 
no doubt that the puny ancestor of the myriads of broad sheets was not published 
in London till 1622,—150 years after the art of printing had been discovered; and 
it was nearly one hundred years more before a daily paper was ventured upon. 
Periodical papers seem first to have been used by the English during the times of 
the Commonwealth, and were then called ‘‘ weekly news-books.” Some of them 
had most whimsical titles. It was common with the early papers to have a blank 
page, which was sometimes filled up, in the paucity of news, by selections from 
the Scriptures. 

The first newspaper printed in North America was printed in Boston, in 1690. 
Only one copy of that paper was known to be in existence. It was deposited in 
the State Paper Office in London, and was about the size of an ordinary sheet of 
letter-paper. It was stopped by the government. The Boston News-Letter was 
the first regular paper. It was first issued in 1704, and was printed by John 
Allen, in Pudding Lane. The contents of some of the early numbers were very 
peculiar. It had a speech of Queen Anne to Parliament, delivered 120 days pre- 
viously, and this was the latest news from England. In one of the early numbers 
there was an announcement that by order of the Postmaster-General of North 
America, the post between Boston and New York sets out once a fortnight. 
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Negro men, women, and children were advertised to be sold; and a call was made 
upon a woman who had stolen a piece of fine lace work, 14s. a yard, and upon 
another who had conveyed a piece of fine calico under her riding hood, to return 
the same or be exposed in the newspapers. 

This pioneer paper was published for 74 years; it was the leading Tory paper, 
prior to the Revolution. The Boston Gazette was the organ of the patriots, and 
was issued at Watertown. At the commencement of the revolutionary war, there 
were but 37 newspapers in the United States. Of this number, only eight were 
committed to the British Government, but five others were brought over. The 
oldest existing paper in Massachusetts was the Worcester Spy, first published in 
this city during 1770, but removed to the western part of the State on the occupa- 
tion of Boston by the British troops. 


Proressor Henry on Acoustics.—Professor Henry states that while the prin- 
ciples of sound have been studied with care for half a century, these principles 
have but rarely been applied to the construction of rooms intended for public pur- 
poses. What is wanted is a combination of scientific knowledge, the results of 
careful investigation, till the highest practical skill in determining the question of 
the application of acoustic principles to public buildings becomes necessary to insti- 
tute experiments. In experimenting on practical acoustics it is, according to 
Professor Henry, necessary to place the speaker opposite a wall, and to note the 
distance at which he ceases to take cognizance of the reflection of the sound of his 
voice. A wall lined with thin board will produce a reflection loud but short. A 
steel wall will produce the highest degree of resonance; so will a wall of glass. 
The principles of acoustics thus laid down have been applied with success in the 
construction of the new lecture-room in the Smithsonian Institute. 


First SuaGEstion oF ELEctric TELEGRAPH.—On lately looking over a curious 
Latin poem on Electricity (says the London News), I met the following notice of 
an electric telegraph, which I should think was the first that occurs. The title of 
the work is ‘“‘Josephi Mariani Parthenii Electricorum, libri vi, Romae 1767.” I 
may mention that the poem is dedicated—* Deipare Virginie sine macula peccati 
originalis concepte.”’ The report to which I refer occurs in a note at the bottom of 
page 34. After showing that the electric current would proceed through a long 
metallic wire, rather than through a shorter but less perfect conductor, the writer 
goes on tosay: ‘Bury a wire under the ground and let part of it appear in the 
house of your friend with a small division in it. If you discharge a jar the fluid 
will proceed along the wire and a spark will be seen between the divided parts by 
your friend. Now, could not an alphabet easily be composed from these sparks?” 
&c. The author of this experiment was Joseph Bezolus, a Jesuit and lecturer on 
natural philosophy at Rome. 


Mopern INVENTIONS.—Voltaism was discovered in March, 1800; the electro- 
magnet in 1821. Electrotyping was discovered only a few years ago. Hoe’s 
printing press, capable of printing ten thousand copies an hour, is of very recent 
discovery, but of most important character. Gas-light was unknown in 1800; now 
every city and town of any considerable note is lighted with it, and there is the 
announcement in France of a still greater discovery, by which light, heat, and 
motive power may all be produced from water with scarcely any cost. Daguerre 
communicated to the world his beautiful invention in 1839. Gun cotton and chlo- 
roform were discovered but a few years ago. The magnetic telegraph first com- 
menced in 1843. 


MEN are often capable of greater things than they perform. They are sent into 
the world with bills of credit, and seldom draw to the full extent. 
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A CHAPTER FOR THE YOUNG. 


Aw Amusine DveL.—A French paper relates the following :— 


The morning was cold and rainy, and seeing before him a ‘‘chalet” through 
whose windows shone a glorious fire, and whose curious external stairway descended 
even to his feet, as if coquetishly inviting him to share mountain hospitality, 
Dupont did not hesitate to mount to the door; he found the key in the lock, opened 
and entered. A man was seated at a desk with his back to the door—at the noise 
of the opening he turned his head, and recognizing the intruder, cried: 

“Ah, is it you, Dupont? We will take a turn immediately.” 

It was Fournier who thus spoke. 

‘‘Faith, I am ready,” said Dupont. 

Fournier took his sword from the corner of the room; they fell into position; 
they crossed weapons. All this passed in a moment—to see, recognize and provoke, 
and attack each other was as natural and spontaneous as to breathe. It was only 
between the passes they conversed. 

‘*I thought you were employed in the Interior,” said Fournier. 

“‘The minister gives me the fourth division.” 

“Indeed, how fortunate! I command the cavalry there. So you have just 
arrived?” 

‘**This instant.” 

‘‘ And thought of me the first thing—how amiable you are!” 

‘“No, really. I did not know you were here; seeing a fire through these win- 
dows, as I was about to pass, I stopped to warm myself.” 

“This exercise will warm you sufficiently.” 

The fight became fiercer—Fournier hazarded a pass, which Dupont taking 
advantage of, pushed him so vigorously that he was forced to give back step by 
step. 

Dupont advanced steadily within distance, crying: 

“Aha! Yourun! You run!” 

‘Not at all. I only retreat. Do you think I am going to let you spit me like 
& sparrow ?” 

‘The room is small; I shall drive you to the wall!” 

“We shall see!” 

‘See then!” and as Dupont said this, he pressed Fournier literally into the cor- 
ner, and his sword piercing the muscles of F’s neck, pinned him to the wooden 
wall like a family portrait badly hung. 

‘The devil!” cried the spitted general. 

“You did not expect this!” said Dupont. 

“On the contrary, it is you who did not expect what will happen?” 

‘Indeed, what is about to happen, then?” 

‘“Why, the moment you draw out your sword, I shall then thrust mine into 
your stomach, and you will fall!” 

‘**True,” replied Dupont, pressing his sword with great force into the logs of the 
cottage wall. 

**Well, what the devil are you piercing the wall for?” 

“‘T am taking precaution against your lunge in my stomach.” 

“You cannot avoid it; the moment you withdraw, you die!” 

‘IT shall not withdraw till you throw down your sword.” 

“It is impossible for you to keep your arm thus strained for ten minutes, it must 
drop, and you receive my thrust.” 
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“You are unreasonable, your blood is flowing, in ten minutes your eyes will 
close.” 

‘We shall see.” 

“Very well. I am not impatient.” 

“Nor I. We will abide the result!” 

This contest would probably have been prolonged to a fatal termination, had not 
the noise of their dispute at length been heard by some officers in another part of 
the house, who, coming hastily upon the scene, separated with much difficulty the 
obstinate combatants. 

When parted, they each claimed the victory, and finally demanded, with great 
gravity, to be replaced exactly as they were when separated, Dupont promising to 
refix his sword through Fournier’s throat without increasing the wound. 

They were finally obliged to force the latter to bed, and the former out of the 
chalet. 


Tue Lrar.—Alphonsus had nearly attained his sixteenth year before he could 
read, but had he possessed the knowledge of a Newton or a Cuvier, he would still 
be vile and contemptible, for he was stained with the most odious crime that can 
degrade man: he was aliar. Did he filch fruit or any other delicacy, he would 
persuade the world of the contrary, and that it must be the cat or the dog that 
made away with the dainty. Did he break a glass or an article of that nature, he 
would suffer all the servants to be discharged sooner than acknowledge himself 
guilty—such a disposition is, doubtless, frightful; but we should not hate the poor 
Alphonsus for it, we should rather pity him, since he had never known either 
father or mother; and his guardian was too much occupied with commercial pur- 
suits, to have leisure to think of the education of his ward; he left it to his servants 
to attend to his physical comforts, and troubled himself about nothing else. The 
guardian, however, blushed at last for the ignorance of Alphonsus, and ordered 
his housekeeper, under penalty of being discharged, to conduct him daily to school. 
The discipline of the school was very distasteful to the young boy, and he taxed 
his ingenuity for pretexts to excuse his absence; but the housekeeper was inexorable. 
Once, however, Alphonsus triumphed over her sternness, by pretending sickness. 
This stratagem did not prove of long success; for the physician was called im and 
pronounced him well; so he was obliged on the morrow to resume his paper and 
books. The following Monday, Alphonsus deceived again the vigilance of the 
house-keeper, persuading her that it being the anniversary of the teacher’s birth, 
all the scholars got a holiday. But the latter sent to demand the reason of Alphon- 
sus’ absence, and the housekeeper, in a passion, declared that she should be no longer 
the young knave’s dupe. On the morrow she entered Alphonsus’ room at the usual 
hour. The latter complained of pains through his body and a violent headache. 
The housekeeper, persuaded that he was lying as usual, pulled him out of bed, 
dressed him hastily and led him off to school despite his tears and piteous appeals. 
The air was very penetrating; and Alphonsus, who was this time really sick, be- 
came much more so in consequence of this imprudent egress. When he arrived 
at school, he could scarcely stand; unfortunately he was still believed to be 
acting, and the teacher instead of pitying him, became irritated at lris wiles. 
At last he swooned off; he was then obliged to be carried home and put to bed. 
He was seized with a violent fever; the small-pox made its appearance, and the 
unfortunate Alphonsus remained several weeks in suspense between life and death. 
He finally recovered, but his face was terribly picked with the pox, and he continued 
disfigured the rest of his life. The liar, says the Scripture, is an abomination in 
the sight of God; and his punishment on earth is, never to be believed, even when 
he tells the truth. 
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HYMN TO 8T. ELIZABETH. 


To thee, bright saint! our Patron blest, 
Enthron’d amid the choirs above, 
Rejoicing in thy bliss, we come 
With sacred hymns of grateful love. 
Chorus.—O! Thou! our Father, God and King, 
Eternal praise to Thee be given; 
Let every heart thy mercies sing; 
Thy sons on earth, thy saints in heaven. 


The clouds of time have passed away; 
The tears of earth are dried fore’er: 
And radiant with the smile of God 
His angels hail thee ‘‘welcome here.” 
Chorus.—O! Thou, &e. 


The cross thy heart so meekly bore; 
Thy wrongs, thy griefs, thy holy vow, 
All, all are gems and flowers to form 
A crown of light around thy brow. 
Chorus.—O! Thou, &e. 


O! what is now the way of thorns, 
Thy youthful feet so bravely trod? 
The thorns are crushed—and thou hast won 
The love, the kingdom of thy God. 
Chorus.—O! Thou, &c. 


From that bright realm now deign to hear 
Our fervent hymns and humble prayer; 
With Mary plead to Mary’s Son 
That we thy joy, thy bliss may share. 
Chorus.—O! Thou, &e. 


A mother’s heart on earth was thine, 
A living font of light and love: 
Then love thine own! thy suppliants hear! 
And guide us to our home above. 
Chorus.—O! Thou, &e. 


“NakKeEpD TruTH,” 1Ts Orn1tgiIn.—Truth and Falsehood traveling one day, met 
at a river, and both went to bathe at the same place. Falsehood coming first out 
of the water, took his companion’s clothes, and left his own vile raiment, and then 
went on his way. Truth coming out of the water, sought in vain for his own 
proper dress, disdaining to wear the garb of Falsehood. Truth started all naked 
in pursuit of the thief, but not being so swift of foot, has never overtaken the 
fugitive. Ever since he has been known as ‘‘ Naked Truth.” 


Many ‘ MicKLEs MAKE A Muckte.”’—Those islands which so beautifully adorn 
the Pacific were reared up from the bed of the ocean by the little coral insect which 
deposits one grain of sand at a time. So with human exertions. The greatest 
results of the mind are produced by small but continued exertions. 


In matters of conscience, first thoughts are best; in matters of prudence, last 


thoughts are best. 
16 Vout. V.—No, 2, 











Review OF CurRENT LITERATURE. 


1. THE Psatms, Books of WIspDoM, AND CANTICLE OF CANTICLES. Translated 
from the Latin Vulgate, diligently compared with the Hebrew and Greek, being 

a revised and corrected edition of the Douay Version, with Notes, Critical and 

Explanatory, by Francis Patrick Kenrick, Archbishop of Baltimore. Baltimore: 

Lucas Brothers. Murphy & Co. 

In opening this learned volume, we are reminded of one of the admirable say- 
ings of another illustrious member of the Catholic Hierarchy—‘ Ubi amatur, non 
laboratur ; aut si laboratur, labor amatur.’’—‘* Where there is love, there is no 
labor; or if there be labor, the labor itself is loved.”” Nothing but this remark 
of St. Augustine will explain how amid the high and often arduous duties of 
the Episcopate, and at the same time always in the midst of his people, easy of 
access to all, the most reverend author has been able to contribute so many valu- 
able works to that American Catholic Literature, which within the last few 
years has certainly taken an honorable place in our native land: some of the 
works which have come from the Catholic press, we do not fear to assert and 
maintain it, being worth scores of the ephemeral, popular productions, which 
after having had their day, are laid down and forgotten, even by their once 
warmest admirers. And what must afford to every true lover of his country 
and his church the purest joy, to say nothing of the homage which such testi- 
mony renders to the Archbishop’s erudition and zeal, the substantial learning and 
value of his writings, especially on the Sacred Scriptures, have won praise and 
confidence where it was hardly looked for—a homage most honorable to those who 
offer, and to him who receives it, The present work contains no less than six of 
the inspired books of Holy Writ, namely—the Book of PsaLmMs; PRovERBs; 
EccLEsIASTES ; CANTICLE OF CANTICLES; WispomM; and Ecciesiasticus, with a 
brief commentary on each. By those accustomed to read daily some portion of 
Scripture, and who are therefore best able to appreciate the value of having, for 
example, a faithful version of such an inestimable portion of the sacred volume 
as the Psatms, this publication will be received with profound gratitude. Who, 
whether priest or layman, religious or secular, but must desire to be familiar with 
those divine pages so often quoted by Jesus Christ himself whilst on earth ?—words 
from which, Ps. 30—he uttered on the cross of Calvary as he ‘‘breathed away his 
soul” into his Father’s hands—hymns from which were chaunted by him and his 
apostles, St. Matt. xxvi—on that ever-memorable night which beheld the insti- 
tution of the most holy Eucharist—and his sore agony in the garden of Gethse- 
mane—to which same pages he again referred on the very first day of his glori- 
fied life, the day of his Resurrection and triumph over all our enemies—St. 
Luke xxiv, 27-44: ‘These are the words which I spoke to you, while I was yet 
with you, that all things must needs be fulfilled which are written in the law of 
Moses, and in the Propuets, and in the PsaLMs, concerning me.’’ And then, the 
devotional use of the Psalms, to which we fear too many among us are utter 
strangers, notwithstanding the well-known desire of the Church that they should 
aid us in our exercises of piety, and in preparation for the Sacraments,—who that 
reflects on this but will experience emotions of grateful joy, that we have at 
length a version of these inspired hymns and prayers, which long before Israel 
ceased to be ‘the chosen people,’”’ were chaunted in the temple-service, and in the 
valleys and on the mountains of Judea—hymns and prayers that formed part of 
the Church service from the very dawn of Christianity—as, v. g. on that eventful 
night when the Quare fremeuerunt gentes—‘‘ Why do the gentiles rage and the 
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people devise vain things,” rose in united chaunt from the little band assembled at 
“the house of Mary” in thanksgiving for the deliverance of St. Peter from the 
dungeons of Herod, and from ‘all the expectation of the Jews.” 

The more we make ourselves familiar with the Psalms, the better will we be 
able to feel how justly the ancient Fathers of the Church, those Vera Mundi Lu- 
mina, extolled their excellence and recommended them to the constant perusal of 
the faithful. Listen to St. Basil, so truly named ‘‘The Great;’’ for in any age or 
land he would have shone a bright light for the guidance and encouragement of 
his fellow men: ‘‘THE Book oF THE PSALMS comprises all that is useful in the 
others. It foretells the future: it commemorates the past: it lays down rules for 
life: it suggests measures of a practical utility. The Psalm calms the soul, im- 
parts peace, restrains the tumult of the passions, softens anger, sobers wild impet- 
uosity. It is a security for children, an ornament for youth, a consolation for the 
aged, a most becoming vesture for women. The Psalm serves as a commencement 
for beginners; it is the means of advancing for those who progress; it is the sup- 
port of those who attain to perfection; it is the voice of the Church. It makes 
festivals joyful; it inspires sorrow according to God:—it is a spiritual incense, an 
angelic work, a heavenly occupation.”—(Introd. p. 24.) With these eloquent 
words which should bring this volume, containing six of the most instructive books 
of Holy Writ, into the cell of the religious, the library of the priest, the study of 
the professional man, and into the hands of all who desire to improve daily in the 
knowledge and the practice of God’s divine law, we close for the present our no- 
tice of this last and valuable contribution to the literature of the Church in Amer- 
ica, and to its means of spreading still more widely that kingdom of light and 
life which our Redeemer came to establish on earth. 


2. FAMILIAR ASTRONOMY; or, An Introduction to the Study of the Heavens, illus- 
trated by Celestial Maps, and upwards of 200 finely executed engravings. To 
which is added a Treatise on the Globes, and a comprehensive Astronomical Dic- 
tionary. For the use of Schools, Families and Private Students. By Hannah 
M. Bouvier. Philadelphia: Childs & Peterson. Baltimore: Murphy & Co. 
An admirable work on a great subject. We have given the title in full, that 

those engaged in the education of youth, and those who may desire to refresh the 

recollections of former studies, may be induced to turn to its pages. The work 

embraces all the recent observations of the heavenly bodies, ‘and is intended to be a 

complete treatise on Astronomy, conducting the pupil, step by step, from the base 

to the summit of the structure; explaining as far as practicable, by figures and 
diagrams, all the celestial phenomena, and the laws by which they are governed, 
without entering into these mathematical details which properly belong to treatises 
designed for those who propose to make Astronomy their chief study.” This idea 
of the work is realized in a manner which renders the treatise of our highly 
accomplished countrywoman, the most complete that has appeared on this side of 
the Atlantic; and we are tempted to add, the most thoroughly interesting from first 
to last, that has for many years issued from the press in our native tongue. The 
form of the work is simple: its substance is of sterling value. It is moreover per- 
vaded by a spirit worthy of a Christian lady and of a high-minded devotee of sci- 
ence. It would be well for the reputation of such eminent scholars as the late 
JouN Quincy Apams, and his still living compeer, the Hon. Epwarp Everett, 
if on certain vexed questions, they had shown the same reserve, that we notice in 
this professed Treatise on Astronomy. If for no other motives than those of self- 
respect, our public men should abstain from such statements and reflections as only 
become the rabble of the republic of letters. The most indifferent Catholic that 
walks the land cannot but be tempted to lay up for some future occasion the un- 
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called for taunt, the gratuitous insult to his Church, or creed, which, with regret 
we say it, we are still doomed to feel when and where we least expect it. Verbum 
sat. The following brief analysis of the work before us will give the intelligent 
reader some clew to its contents. 

PartI. Physical Astronomy. 

PartII. Descriptive Astronomy—giving us, besides the usual facts, &c., very 
satisfactory chapters on the familiar, but always interesting topics—Time, the 
Tides, and Comets—and closing with a brief account of the four systems of Astro- 
nomy—the Ptolemaic, Egyptian, Tychonic and Copernican. 

PartTIII. Sidereal Astronomy. Chapter V, of this part, on the appearance of 
the Stars—on temporary, compound, double, multiple Stars, is full of singular 
interest. 

PartIV. Practical Astronomy. Chapter I, an admirable chapter on the gen- 
eral properties of Light. Chapter V, Instrumental Adjustments—in Section vi, 
p- 280—The Transit Clock—we have the following: With one of these clocks, the 
difference of longitude between the National Observatory at Washington, and any 
other point connected by telegraph, may be determined in one night so closely, as 
to show in what part of the observatory, the observations were made. ‘And 
thus, in the words of Lieutenant Maury—this problem which has vexed astrono- 
mers and navigators, and perplexed the world for ages, is reduced at once, by 
American ingenuity, to a form and method the most simple and accurate. While 
the process is so much simplified, the results are greatly refined. In one night the 
longitude may now be determined with far more accuracy by means of the Magnetic 
Telegraph and Clock, than it can by years of observation, according to any other 
method that has ever been tried.” 

Part V. Treatise on the Globes. 

Part VI. History of Astronomy from the Earliest Times to the middle of the 
Nineteenth Century. In four chapters, with notices of the Astronomical instru- 
ments in use in the different epochs, &c. 

Nores—Copious and full of important information; valuable Tables, with a 
comprehensive Astronomical Dictionary, of which the author very justly remarks: 
‘“«The value of this feature of the work must be obvious to all,” close the Treatise. 

From the cordial commendation given to this valuable work, our readers may 
infer, that if we do not dwell on some expressions or passages that might afford 
room for carping comments, it is because we regard them as so few compared to 
the many excellencies of the Treatise, that we may safely leave them to the judg- 
ment of the intelligent Catholic. With firm attachment to their glorious religion, 
all such Catholics are ready to make generous allowance for the influence of habit, 
education, and early impressions among those separated from us, with regard to 
many matters in the history and usages of our Church. Well would it be for our 
common country if this disposition were more generally reciprocated. We cannot 
close this brief notice without expressing the wish that this work may find its way 
into the hands of all charged with the education of youth: into the studies of all 
who aspire to understand better the wonderful ways of God. The style of the 
work, as regards paper, printing, &c., is a credit to the publishers. The tone that 
pervades the Treatise as a scientific production, reflects the highest honor on the 
author’s mind and heart, and will lead all who cherish ‘ ilia/ love,” to entertain 
still deeper cordial respect for the name of Bouvier. 


8. AMICABLE DISCUSSION OF THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND, AND THE REFORMA- 
TION GENERALLY. By the Right Rev. J. F. M. de Trevern, D.D., Bishop of 
Strasburg. Baltimore: Lucas Brothers. Murphy & Co. 

We are pleased to see a new edition of this venerable standard of Catholic con- 
troversy.. Its increased dissemination in this country, especially at the present 
time, is destined to do good; for we have every reason to believe, that there are 
thousands of our dissenting fellow-citizens, notwithstanding the outcry against 
Catholicity, who are sincerely desirous of embracing the truth if they were con- 
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vinced of their own errors. It is, moreover, one of those books which ought to be 
found in every Catholic family in the country. Living as we are, surrounded on 
all sides by Protestant neighbors, we should have constantly at hand the proofs of 
the most controverted points of our faith. When discussions arise, or inquiry is 
made concerning some point of Catholic doctrine, who can estimate the immense 
benefit that might result to our holy religion, if Catholics had in their possession, 
the *‘Amicable Discussion,” the “End of Controversy,” or some similar work, 
and could point the enquirer to the proofs of the faith they profess. It is a mis- 
take to imagine that these works are intended only for the clergy and the learned 
of the Catholic laity. This is a mistake too prevalent among Catholics. Contro- 
versial works, and works explanatory of Catholic doctrine and discipline are least 
of all required by the clergy. They are designed chiefly for the great body of 
Catholics; those whose position in society throws them most frequently in contact 
with their non-Catholic fellow-citizens. But, alas! in how few, in how very few 
Catholic families do we find such works? It would seem so far as our observation 
extends, as if these works were intended to fill the shelves of the Catholic book- 
seller, rather than adorn the Catholic family library. 


4, THe BetrotHEeD. A Romance of the Seventeenth Century. By Alessandro 
Manzoni. London: Lambert & Co. Baltimore: Murphy & Co. 


Betrothed! We confess that we are not in the number of those who enthusias- 
tically admire that class of works, which treat of that mysterious feeling called 
love. It may be that our obdurate hearts are impervious to its tender impressions. 
But it is no use for u; to exhibit our likes or dislikes: the world will pay but little 
attention to our murmurs, and will go on as it has done since the days of Adam. 
There will be betrothing, and marrying, and giving in marriage, until the last 
trump sounds the knell of time; and works which treat of the joys and the sor- 
rows of those who have fallen victims to the heart’s tenderest affections, will 
possess a fascination that will cause them to be devoured by the young. Since this 
is the case we can only recommend such works on this subject, as have been drawn 
by a master hand; such as make religion the ground-work; virtue and heaven 
their aim. And such, we are happy to state, is the work now presented to the 
American public from the pen of Manzoni. 

But independently of the moral lessons found in its pages, as a work of art it 
possesses a high order of merit. ‘In this beautiful work,” says a French Review, 
**Manzoni has given, under the charming frame-work of the simple history of 
two lovers, a broad and graphic sketch of Italian social life in the seventeenth cen- 
tury. It resembles an extensive panorama, where the reader sees passing under 
his eyes the various classes of society, showing the ideas and manners of the time 
—the peculiar characters of the age and country—as well as the ordinary passions 
and feelings of our common humanity: all of which are portrayed in this romance, 
in the most exquisite types of verisimilitude and life. Lucia, Renzo, Agnes, Don 
Abbondio, Don Rodrigo, Father Chrislifero, the Archbishop of Milan, the Un- 
known, that last representative of the feudal bandit lords—grand in his crime and 
in his penitence,—all these principal personages of the drama with many others, 
which the author delineates with a happy stroke of his pen, are drawn with a hand 
at once skilful and brilliant, and form the materials of a work of fiction, which, as 
a production of art, leaves scarcely anything to be desired.” 

5. THe History or JEAN-Pavut CHoppPart; or, the Surprising Adventures of a 
Runaway; with numerous illustrations. London: Lambert & Co. Baltimore: 
Murphy & Co. 

Another volume of the ‘‘ Amusing Library,” and, like those that have preceded 
it, abounding in mirth and healthful entertainment. It seems to us a happy exam- 
ple of the kind of books fitted for children. Its racy and agreeable humor will 
both please and instruct. We admire the under current of principle that runs 
through the work. It contains neither sourness in its laugh, nor bitterness in its 
censure: its humor is the relaxation of a good and thoughtful mind: its smiles 
play around the lip of wisdom. 











LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 


Foreren.—Abroad since last month we see with pleasure that Hendrik Conscience, 
whose tales are such a valuable accession to light literature, has been made an honor- 
ary member of the “Deutsche Gesellschaft” of Berlin. We may also notice the pro- 
gress of Baron Henrion’s new history of the Church, a distinct work from his former 
one, and announced by the Abbe Migne as “plus complete que les plus completes.” 
A new work is also announced from the pen of the Abbe Huc, whose travels in Tartary 
and Thibet so charmed all readers a year or two ago. His new volume, “Le Christi- 
anisme en Chiné, en Tartarie et au Thibet.” The vigorous style and rich fluency of M. 
Hue, will undoubtedly give this history of the Chinese Church a charm and a beauty 
that its glorious annals deserve. 

Among the other recent issues of the French press we may notice Nowrisson’s Life of 
Cardinal de Berulle, the founder of the French Oratory, and strangely enough the Life 
and Adventures of Count Raousset Boulbon, killed as a fillibuster in Sonora. Another 
work relating to America is a volume on Cuba by Lobe, the Dutch consul in that Island. 

The Irish Archeological Society are about to publish an edition of St. Adamnan’s 
Life of St. Columba from a manuscript of the early part of the eighth century, collated 
with six others. The volume is edited and fully annotated by the Rev. William Reeves, 
already favorably known by his work on the antiquities of Down and Connor. 

Awerican.—The new volume of Archbishop Kenrick’s translation of the Bible, 
announced some time since by Lucas Brothers, containing the Psalms, Books of Wis- 
dom, and Canticle of Canticles, and noticed in this number, is looked for with interest. 
The high reputation of our venerable Archbishop at home and abroad, with Catholic 
and Protestant, as a biblical scholar, makes his version of the Psalms and Sapiental 
books a literary authority secured by his previous labors. The works of this illustri- 
ous Prelate will remain a monument of the study and ability of the American episco- 
pate of our day. 

The Protestants have kept King James’ Bible almost unscathed by the lightning of 
criticism and the nibbling of emendators: but while the Baptists have moved here, and 
made a lamentable failure, drawing ridicule on the whole endeavor, the Westminster 
Review comes out in England with staunch resolution and calls for a new and fit trans- 
lation. “If we are,” say they, “to have the ‘pure word of God,’ let it be pure, if we 
are to have ‘the Bible, the whole Bible, and nothing but the Bible,’ let it be nothing 
but the Bible. Let us put to the test the sincerity of those who once raised a renowned 
battle cry—‘the Bible without note or comment.’ We see indeed and without surprise 
of what school they are who now shrink from an honestly translated English Bible; 
who would prefer an English vulgate to be declared authentic for all time, which should 
tie down both the mene. 4 and the language of England to an antiquated standard, and 
become the basis of translations worse than itself in all the languages of the known world.” 

Walsh, of Cincinnati, announces in pamphlet form, Cardinal Wiseman’s article from 
the Dublin Review, in vindication of Italy, so admirably timed and so certain to do 
immense good in removing false impressions and prejudices. The same publisher 
announces “The Religious Military Orders,” a lecture delivered before the Young Men’s 
Catholic Literary Institute by the Most Rev. Archbishop of Cincinnati, whose services 
to the Church from the period when he presided over Mount St. Mary’s, of which-he is 
the oldest surviving president, down to the present time, have never been portrayed, 
though none can be insensible to them. 

The house of Dunigan & Bro., leaving the paths of English literature, have in press 
an Indian prayer book for the Penobscot, Passamaquoddy, Abnaki, Micmac, and Caniba 
Indians of Maine, New Brunswick, and Nova Scotia. his volume, due to the labors of 
Father Eugene Vetromile, comprises a Catechism also, and is adorned by plates of several 
memorable spots, St. Saviour’s on Mount Desert Island, where the Jesuits began a mis- 
sionary settlement in 1613, and where one Brother was killed; Indian Old Town, where 
Father Rale was killed, and where the monument erected to his memory by Bishop 
Fenwick now lies prostrate on the earth, and also their present village. 

We are peppy to see Ticknor, of Boston, announce editions of Mrs. Jameson’s works, 
Legends of the Monastic Orders, of the Madonna, &c.: as a knowledge of Christian art 
is most needed among us, these works, like Rio’s which have lately been translated, will 
do much to diffuse information with regard to it, and at the same time give correct views. 

Even the mysteries of the middle ages are coming up on the counters of Protestant 
publishers, and we are 4 less surprised than Thaulerus himself would be to see his 
work issued side by side with a tirade against Catholicity. 
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A Maeniricent Donatron.—There are some men in the world who delight in 
the accumulation of great hoards of money apparently for the posthumous honor 
of leaving unrivalled estates behind them; but not of these is Mr. GroreE PEa- 
BoDY, the far-famed American London banker, who more wisely desires to witness 
the happiness of his fellow men springing from his superabundance. For many 
years back this distinguished gentleman has done honor to his name and nation 
abroad; and upon returning to the scenes of his early life, he takes occasion to make 
his visit memorable by more than one act of munificence. In this city, in former 
days, he laid the foundation of his present prosperity and eminence; and he makes 
now a noble return for all favors then received. He bestows upon the city a 
free gift of $300,000 for establishing an Institute for the benefit of all classes, which 
shall comprise within itself a grand public library; an academy of music: a gal- 
lery of paintings and statuary, and various specific et ceteras, calculated to confer 
the highest advantages for improving the intellect and elevating the taste of our 
large and growing community,—rearing thus another proud monument in this city 
of monuments. 

The donor, with characteristic liberality of sentiment, enjoins upon the trustees 
of the Institute to exclude forever from its management the jarring discords of 
sectarian theology and party politics, infidel philosophy and sectional jealousies, in 
all of which it is to be hoped his wishes may never be frustrated. We have no 
doubt but the language of the letter is fresh in the minds of our readers, but it 
becomes here so earnest and forcible, that we feel impelled to reproduce the fol- 
lowing paragraph with its powerfnl appeal to the patriotic virtue of our fellow- 
citizens: 

- “My earnest wish to promote, at all times, a spirit of harmony and good will 
in society; my aversion to intolerance, bigotry and party rancor, and my endu- 
ring respect and love for the happy institutions of our prosperous republic, impel 
me to express the wish that the Institute I have proposed to you shall always be 
strictly guarded against the possibility of being made a theatre for the dissemina- 
tion or discussion of sectarian theology or party politics; that it shall never min- 
ister, in any manner whatever, to political dissension, to infidelity, to visionary 
theories of a pretended philosophy which may be aimed at the subversion of the ap- 
proved morals of society; that it shall never lend its aid or influence to the propa- 
gation of opinions tending to create or encourage sectional jealousies in our happy 
country, or which may lead to the alienation of the people of one State or section 
of the Union from those of another. But that it shall be so conducted throughout 
its whole career, as to teach political and religious charity, toleration and benefi- 
cence, and prove itself to be, in all contingencies and conditions, the true friend of 
our inestimable Union, of the salutary institutions of free government, and of liberty 
regulated by law.” 

In his published speeches elsewhere, we find this gentleman is not unmindful of 
the glorious example set by good old Catholic Maryland in her early history, and 
it is his evident desire that the future shall do honor to the past of the olden time, 
as expressed in the following extract from his reply to the reception address of 
the Maryland Historical Society: 

‘Your Society, Mr. President, has been formed since I left the city in 1836; 
and from a small beginning I am glad to find it vigorous, healthy and prosperous. 
As an honorary member I rejoice in its well merited success. o historical soci- 
ety in this country has a more enviable field of labor than th¢ ‘Maryland Histo- 
rical Society.’ 

‘*The early history of this State is a record of freedom such as the annals of few 
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if any of the States of our Union presents. The settlers of this colony were in 
advance of their age. When the ancestors of my neighbors in Danvers and Salem 
(and very likely of my own) were hanging old women of that part of the country, 
with the help of Cotton Mather’s pious sermons, the founders of Maryland were 
establishing freedom of opinion as the basis of their political fabric. The task of 
ereenin the records of such deeds is a noble one, and could not be committed to 

tter hands than those of the numerous and highly respected association of friends 
who now surround me. 

** Again thanking you for the warm-hearted welcome which you have given me, 
I will conclude, by proposing a sentiment— 

“<The Maryland Historical Society’—May the record which it makes of the 
glorious deeds of the departed, stimulate the present and future generations, to 
emulate their patriotism and justice.” 


The Institute will not be unlike many great European establishments, existing 
in all the large Catholic cities we believe, where free libraries and free galleries 
of art invite the citizens to esthetic studies. It is remarkable how liberal those 
cities are, as Rome and Florence, for example, in opening their treasures with- 
out price, equally to citizens and strangers; and travelers have more than once 
drawn a contrast between them and London, where every sight has its price, 
from Westminster Abbey down to the farthing peep-show. Even in South 
America, supposed to be so behind the times, there is in the city of Rio Janeiro, a 
great free library of upwards of 70,000 volumes open to every one without charge, 
besides public museums and botanical gardens of great extent, beauty and variety. 
He who will may profit by all of these, as we know from personal observation. It 
is certainly a great boon to our city to found and endow an establishment resem- 
bling these among us; and we hope the trustees and their successors will never fail 
to carry out the expanded views and liberal intentions of the donor. 

Baltimore wants yet another monument, which we hope some other favored son 
of fortune will one day erect; and that is, a benefaction to the corporal wants of 
afflicted humanity—a great free hospital. In this at least we wish the distinguished 
gentleman may find a rival, whose name shall be handed down with his to future 
generations. 


Tue following lines from the pen of a youthful poet give indication of talents, 
which only require to be cultivated to insure the author a high position in the 
temple of the Muses : 


GREEN ERIN. 


Green Ertn—Green Erin! thy harp’s thrilling numbers 
Awaken to melody’s fingers no more; 

No bard can arouse the sweet spirit that slumbers, 
The spirit that fired thy heroes of yore. 

No more shall the beal-fires thy mountains illume, 
Thy chieftains no more their high festivals hold; 

To the sway of the Briton thy children are doomed, 
Their beautiful “Sunburst” they no longer unfold. 


Through thy palaces old the breezes are sweeping, 
And sadly when fanning thy lone abbeys gray, 

A requiem breathe for the kings ‘neath them sleeping, 
For exiles who wander in lands far away. 

Oh, where are thy chieftains whose names are the brightest, 
Whose deeds are the bravest on history’s page! 

And where are thy minstrels whose tones were the lightest 
For youth’s sunny days and the sweetest for age! 
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Gone—gone as the shadows when twilight’s embrace 
Have hid the fair sun in her dew-dropping breast; 
Where honor resided there is nought but disgrace, 
And bigotry’s minions thy valleys infest. 
Bright Emerald Island! though tyrants oppress thee, 
And curb thy free soul with the chains of the slave, 
Still where is the freeman refuses to bless thee— 
Green Isle of the ocean!—pure gem of the wave. R. 


The verses below bear reference to the following extract from Chateaubriand’s 
admirable work, the ‘‘ Beauties of Christianity.” 

“God hath various ways of calling his servants to him. Captain Caraffa was solici- 
ting, at Naples, a recompense for the military services which he had performed for the 
crown of Spain. One day on his way to the Palace, he happened to into the church 
belonging to a convent. A young nun was singing; he was affec even to tears by 
the sweetness of her voice, and the fervent piety of her accents; he concluded that the 
service of God must be fraught with delight, since it confers such charms on those who 
have devoted their days to it. He immediately returned home, threw all his certifi- 
cates into the fire, cut off his hair, entered a monastic life, and founded the order of 
‘good monks,’ whose efforts were directed to the relief of all the afflictions incident to 
mankind.” 


POEM. 


Tue organ’s mournful voice was heard thro’ the convent chapel old, 
And oft in tenor sweet it soared, and oft in thunder rolled, 

At length with one ethereal wind it faded to a sigh, 

Where, in sweet symphony entwined, there burst unto the sky 
The soft voice of a youthful Nun—the soul-sworn bride of heav’n, 
And all, who heard that holy one, might weep upon that Even;— 
The fervor of the Seraphim, who harp before the throne, 

Was in her mellow matin hymn, and sadness in its tone, 

For, all from whieh she chose to part, and all she hoped on high, 
Was working deeply at her heart, beneath the melody. 

There stood a man, aged and devout, attentive in the aisle, 
Devouring every golden note that left her lips the while, 

And he had heard the battle-jar, and played a hero’s part, 

And felt the wild delight of war, that thrills the noble heart; 
And he had stalked amid the crowd, who whispered oft his name, 
The man who trod the fiery road, that leads to death or fame; 
And oh! his heart had had its fill of glory here below, 

But never felt he half the thrill that stirr’d his bosom now;— 

He learned that truest glory shone in that young spotless maid, 
Who cast away this world for one whose bloom would never fade. 
To feel her triumph on that day, long long time had he yearned, 
And aged had he grown and gray, but never yet had earned. 
Here set the star, for many a year he had pursued in vain, 
Within the Convent, even here, where cold and silence reign. 
Short time he mused, then dashing down the orders from his breast 
Assumed the cowl, and shaven crown, and friar’s sable vest, 

And to the Abbey-cell fled he to bury him in gloom, 

And fight the fight whose victory is gained beyond the tomb. 


Wallingford, 1857. M. A. W. 
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RecorD or EVENTS. 


From January 20, to February 20, 1857. 





ForREIGN INTELLIGENCE. 


Romz.—The Holy Father has lately delivered in Seeret Consistory an Allocution on 
the state of the Church in Mexico, South America, and Switzerland. The venerable 
Pontiff mourns over the unhappy condition of the Church in these several States—the 
confiseation of ecclesiastical property, the banishment and imprisonment of the bishops 
and priests, the suppression of religious orders, the interception of pastoral communi- 
cations between the bishops and their flocks, and between the bishops and the Holy 
See, the abolition of all ecclesiastical jurisdiction and the tampering with the law of 
marriage. Against these wrongs, which militate not only against the Church, but also 
strike at the well being of society, the Holy Father raises the voice of authority ; and 
while he declares null and void the several laws by which these evils were accom- 
plished, he pours forth the tenderest admonitions to their authors and abettors. 

Apart even from the solemnity of the document, it is important and valuable as a 
historical monument, showing clearly that the Holy Father is exceedingly well posted 
on the proceedings of foreign nations, and so far as relates to Mexico, much more so 
than ourselves, who live next neighbor to it. 

Encyclical Letter against the abuses of Magnetism.—The care and solicitude with 
which the Church watches over the morals of the people, have ever been a subject of 
admiration even to those who belong not to her fold. A new evidence of this solicitude 
is manifested in the following letter from the Holy Roman and Universal Inquisition 
against the abuses of magnetism : 

“At the general meeting of the Holy Roman and Universal Inquisition, held in the 
Convent of 8. M. Supra Minervam, their Eminences the Cardinals Inquisitors-General 
against heretica! pravity over the whole Christian world, after having ripely examined 
those things which, from all ts, were reported to them by men worthy of credit, 
concerning the experiments of Magnetism, decreed that these present Encyclical Let- 
tere should be uttered to all bishops towards restraining the abuses of magnetism. 

For it has been found that a certain new kind of superstition has been introduced 
from the phenomena of magnetism, to which many of the moderns apply, not for the 
sake of developing physical science, as would be proper, but for the sake of deceiving 
and seducing men in the idea that secret, remote and future things can be discovered 
by the art, or imposition of magnetism, especially by the aid of weak women, who 
depend solely on the magnetiser’s nod. 

me answers in a cases have already been given concerning this matter by 
the Holy See, by which those we are reproved as illicit, which are made to 
obtain an end either non-natural or immoral, or by use of unlawful means. Thus, in 
similar cases, it was decreed, April 21st, 1841, that the use of magnetism, as exposed, is 
not lawful. Thus the Holy Congregation decided on prohibiting certain books obsti- 
nately disseminating these errors. 

But since, beside particular cases it was necessary to decide generally on the use of 
magnetism, it was resolved, by way of rule, on the 28th July, 1847, that all error, all 
soothsaying, all express or implied invocation of the fiend being excluded, the use of 
magnetism, viz., the simple act of employing physical means otherwise lawful, is not 
morally forbidden, provided it do not tend to an illicit or in any way bad end. But 
the ——— of purely one principles and means to really supernatural things 
and effects, is a wholly unlawful and heretical deception. 

Although by this general decree the lawfulness and unlawfulness of the use or abuse of 
magnetism is sufficiently explained ; yet the malice of men has so far increased, that 
neglecting the lawful desire of knowledge, and rather pursuing things curious, to the 
great injury of their souls and loss of civil society, they boast that they have got some 
principle of prophecying or divining. Hence these weak women, delivered over by not 
always modest gesticulations to the delusions of somnambulism and clairvoyance, as 
they call it, prate that they behold things invisible, and with rash daring presume to 
discourse on religion itself, to evoke the souls of the dead, to receive their answers, to 
discover things unknown and far distant, and to practice other superstitions of the kind, 
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with the certain result of gaining by their divinations great profit for themselves and 
their masters. 

In all these things, whatever art or illusion they use, when ee means are em- 
ployed for non-natural purposes, there is a wholly unlawful and heretical deceit, and a 
scandal against good morals. 

Therefore, in order to restrain efficaciously this great evil, most ruinous both to 
religion and to civil society, the Pastoral solicitude, vigilance, and zeal of all Bishops 
ought, as much as possible, to be roused. Wherefore, as far as by the aid of Divine 
grace the Ordinaries in each place are able, now by the warnings of paternal charity, 
now by severe reproof, now by the legal remedies, according as they may deem it expe- 
dient in the Lord, with due attention to the circumstances of places, times, and persons, 
let them apply every endeavor to repress and root up these abuses of Magnetism, that 
the Lord’s flock may be defended from the enemy, the deposit of faith may be kept safe, 
and the faithful be preserved from the corruption of their morals. 

Given at Rome in the Chancery of the Holy Office at the Vatican, August 4th, 1856. 

V. Carp. Maccut.” 

The Feast of the Sacred Heart.—While the heart of the Sovereign Pontiff burns with 
zeal for the suppression of vice, it is equally zealous for the increase of piety and devo- 
tion among the faithful. The following decree by which the Festival of the Sacred Heart 
is rendered universal under the rite of a Double Major, will be read with pleasure by all 
good Catholics: 

Decree of the Cardinal Vicar.—“ From the time when Pope Clement XIII permitted 
some churches to celebrate, with an Office and the Mass, in honor of the most Holy 
Heart of Jesus, the faithful in all places have felt excited with so much ardor to honor 
the inexhaustible mercy of the Sacred Heart, that there is scarcely a diocese that does 
not rejoice in having obtained from the Holy See the privilege of celebrating this 
festival. 

Therefore, being desirous that this festival, so dear to the hearts of the faithful and 
followed with such unanimous piety throughout almost the whole Catholic world, 
should henceforth be celebrated by the universal Church, when lately the Cardinal 
undersigned fulfilled in France the functions of Legate, the Right Rev. Bishops of that 
country humbly made known their wishes that this matter should be submitted to our 
Holy Father, Pope Pius IX, availing themselves therefore of the happy occasion which 
offered itself to give a public and solemn testimony of their veneration for the Apostolic 
See in the person of the Cardinal Legate, they waited on him in Paris, and after having 
expressed their full and entire adhesion to the Roman Pontiff, as the centre of Catholic 
Unity and the Vicar of Jesus Christ upon earth, they earnestly prayed that His Holi- 
ness would be pleased to command that throughout the universal Church, the festival 
of the Sacred Keart of Jesus should be duly observed: on his return to Rome the Car- 
dinal undersigned reported to our Holy Father the prayers of the Episcopacy of France, 
so devoted to the Holy See. It has pleased his Holiness to accede to their desires; and 
with the wish to give to the faithful new motives of love, and more fervently embracing 
in their souls the Sacred Heart of Him who has loved us and washed out our sins in 
His blood, the Holy Father has ordained that the Office of the Sacred Heart of Jesus, 
for the Kingdom of Poland and the clergy of Rome, approved by the Sacred Congrega- 
tion of Rites on the 11th May, 1765, with the Mass corpespenaine, “ Miserebitur,” shall 
henceforth be celebrated annually throughout the Church, under the rite of a Double 
Major, the sixth feria after Octave of Corpus always observing the rubrics, and without 
interfering with the special indults granted up to this day, by the Apostolic See, to the 
churches which enjoy the privilege of celebrating this festival, or with higher rites or 
with a different office. And this, notwithstanding anything to the contrary.—23d 
August, 1856.—C. Bishop of Albano, Cardinal Parrizz1, Prefect of the Sacred Congrega- 
tion of Rites.—H. Caprati, Secretary.” 

A deep sensation was created at Rome by the announcement of the assassination of 
the Archbishop of Paris. The Univers, under the head of intelligence from Rome, of 
the 15th of January, gives the following particulars: 

Public attention continues to be occupied by the frightful crime committed in the 
church of St. Etienne du Mont, in Paris, and the details of the atrocious affair are 
eagerly sought for. The Holy Father has testified the deep sorrow he feels for the pain- 
ful mourning into which the Diocese of Paris has been plunged, by ordering a solemn 
service in the church of the Holy Apostles, for the repose of the soul of the martyred 
Mgr. Sibour, on the 14th of January. An affecting reminiscence caused this church to 
be selected for the requiem service. It was here that the funeral obsequies of Mgr. 
Bouvier, Bishop of Mans, who died in the Quirinal Palace at Rome, the 29th of Decem- 
ber, 1854, were celebrated by the late Archbishop of Paris, who celebrated the High 


Mass for the Dead for the repose of the soul of his venerable colleague. The Sovereign 
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Pontiff, recollecting this cir tance, elected that this Basilica should be the first in 
which prayers should be offered for the murdered Archbishop. The Holy Father sent 
the choristers of his own chapel to assist at the Mass, to which were summoned the 
whole of the Archbishops and Bishops present in Rome, as also were the Ecclesiastical 
members of His Holiness’ household. Mass was celebrated by Mgr. Barbolani, Patri- 
arch of Antioch, and Almoner to His Holiness. The Count de Rayneval, Ambassador 
from the Court of France, was present, as also General de Goyon, Commander of the 
French troops in Rome, attended by the whole of his staff, and the greater part of the 
French residents, among whom were many ladies. Their Eminences Cardinals Mar- 
lot and Villecourt, were also present. 

Napies.—Matters in this kingdom are quiet. The recent attempt on the life of the 
King has confirmed his majesty in the affection of his subjects, and has made him more 
firm in refusing to make any change in his system of government. The leaders in the 
late insurrection were shot at Palermo on the 20th of December last. The news of the 
tragical death of the Archbishop of Paris caused universal gloom. The King on hear- 
ing it, countermanded the ball which was to be given at the palace, ordered the theatres 
to be closed, and prescribed that prayers should be offered for the repose of his soul. 

Spain.—The only news of any importance from this peninsula is a confirmation of the 
accounts already given of the return of peace to the Church of Spain. The ministry 
has declared the Concordat of 1851 to be the only one in force, and abolished all laws 
which had been since enacted in opposition to its provisions. A reconciliation, there- 
fore, between Rome and Madrid seems to be completed. It is rumored, however, that 
Narvaez is likely to retire, and that O’Donnell will be again restored to power. 

France.— The Assassination of the Archbishop of Paris.—One of the most appalling 
tragedies that has happened of late years recently took place in Paris. The exalted 
station occupied by the victim, the sacred spot chosen for the perpetration of the deed, the 
character of the assassin, all conspire to invest the occurrence with more than ordinary 
interest. The particulars of this tragical event, which we gather from our foreign files, 
are as follows: On the 3d of January the Novena, which takes place every year, in 
honor of St. Genevieve, the patron Saint of Paris, was commenced at St. Etienne du 
Mont. Mgr. Sibour, the Archbishop, assisted by M. l’Abbe Surat, Vicar-General, pre- 
sided at this solemnity, which had attracted a great concourse of the faithful. After the 
sermon, pronounced by Mgr. Racarriere, the procession began to move round the church. 
The cortege had passed the lower sides, when at the moment that Mgr. Sibour was passing 
near the grand door, in order to enter the nave, a man clothed as a layman advanced, 
and raising with one hand the sacerdotal vestments, with the other struck the prelate 
with a Catalonian knife, which he had hidden under his paletot. 

Mgr. Sibour, struck in the right side, fell back a step or two, crying—“ Ah, le mal- 
heurent,”—Ah, unhappy man !—and sank down, his features suddenly changed to a mor- 
tal paleness, and he shed waves of blood from a gaping wound. The murderous act 
was so suddenly accomplished, that although the Archbishop was surrounded by many 
priests, no one could prevent or turn the stroke of the assassin. 

While the assistants, in the midst of indescribable confusion, seized the assassin, others 
transported Mgr. Sibour into the sacristy. The M. l’Abbe Surat, suppressing his emo- 
tion to think only of the salvation of the dying Prelate, conferred on him the viatic 
absolution in presence of his colleagues kneeling, weeping and praying for him, who 
had been during his episcopacy, less their master than their father. After some minutes 
of agony, the venerable Archbishop yielded his soul to God, at a quarter before five in 
the evening. 

The body, still clothed in the sacerdotal dress, was borne into the Presbytery of St. 
Etienne du Mont, where the relations and friends of the Prelate, and high Ecclesiastical 
functionaries soon assembled. It is impossible to describe the heart-rending scenes 
which passed during that evening. 

The lamented Prelate was in the sixty-sixth year of his age. Before his elevation to 
the Metropolitan See of Paris, he was Bishop of Driznes, in the neighborhood of the 
Alps. He was promoted to the Archiepiscopal See to fill the place of Mgr. Affre, who 
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in met his death while mediating between the insurgents and the soldiery on the barri- 

ent cades in June, 1848, and one of his first acts after his installation was to visit the very 
the spot, in Faubourg St. Antoine, where his predecessor had fallen. He distinguished him- 
cal self mainly by his practical piety and zealous discharge of those duties which seem 
ri- more eminently of a pastoral character. He felt that the heart of the Parisian popu- 
lor lace had been too much and too long alienated from the clergy and Church, and 
he he determined to make his people known to him and himself to them. Accordingly he 
he threw aside all pomp and show, and spent days and weeks in visits, on foot, to the high 
ar- and low, the rich and the poor, to schools, and hospitals, and prisons. The good results 
which he thus wrought were immense. About the same time Monsignor Sibour pub- 

he lished his famous pastoral letter on the subject of the desecration of Sunday in Paris 
re and the larger towns of France; and it is mainly owing to his efforts and high influence 
he that the Sunday movement has spread so widely and so rapidly through that country. 
he The Funeral of the Archbishop.—The funeral of the Archbishop took place on the 10th 


of January, attended by an immense crowd of people. The cortege moved from the 
Archiepiscopal Palace to the Cathedral of Notre Dame, at an early hour, reaching the 
latter place at 10 o’clock. The ministers, a numerous deputation of the Senate, with 
Marshal Pelissier at their head; deputations of the Council of State, of the Legislative 
ry Corps, of the Municipal Council of Paris, of the magistracy, the Clergy of all the 

parishes of the diocese, the Ecclesiastical colleges, and the other religious institutions 
were present. In the choir of the church were seated the Nuncio, the Bishops of 


4 Nancy, Beauvais, Amiens, Orleans, Chartres, Guadaloupe, Evreux, Toronto (Canada), 
Adras, and Prussia in partibus. The Bishop of Blois, Suffragan of the Archdiocese of 
Paris, was prevented by illness from attending. Among the higher lay functionaries 
: were Marshal Magnan and General M’Mahon, the superior members of the magistracy, 
t and the members of the Institute. 
. The throne of the Archbishop was vailed in black cloth, over which stood a large cru- 
if cifix in white. The catafalque was placed between the nave and the choir, nearly in the 
2 centre of the church, with statues at the corners, and encircled by countless tapers, and 
ws above it rose a canopy of black cloth and ermine. The cortege, which had passed 
along the Rue de Grenelle, the Rue de Bourgogne, the Place du Palais Bourbon, the 
“1 Quays, the Pont Neuf, the Quai des Orfevres, and the Rue Notre Dame, reached the 
. cathedral about ten o’clock. Crowds lined the streets, and the remains, borne slowly 
1 along, received marks of profound veneration; every man bared his head and bowed; 
‘ several knelt on the ground, all mud and melted snow as it was, and the women, some 
“4 of them weeping, made with every mark of devotion and sorrow, the sign of the cross, 
beat their breasts, and repeated aloud prayers for the repose of the departed. On its 
4 arrival at the entrance of the church the prebends and honorary Canons, and the 
Parish Priests of the diocese, preceded by the Cross-bearer, went to the door to receive 
‘ the remains of their late Archbishop, and with the Canons who had brought it from the 
; palace, bore them to the catafalque before the high altar. Then rose from the choir 
; the solemn music of the dead, and after the mitre, crucifix, and crosier of the Prelate 
“ were deposited on the coffin, the funeral service began. The solemn dirge of the Dies 
Ire, was entoned. The Bishop of Meaux was the officiating Prelate; the service was 


r performed with allthe pomp of the Church. During the Mass salvos of artillery were 
‘ fired, the bells tolled mournfully, and, at the Elevation of the Host the troops in the 
: body of the cathedral knelt on one knee and presented arms. At the close of the Mass 
. the five absolutions ordained by the Church for an Archbishop were slowly and 
solemnly pronounced. The Bishops and Clergy and all the personages present advanced 
| towards the centre, and sprinkled the coffin with holy water. After the service was 
concluded the coffin was left exposed in the catafalque. At three o’clock vespers for 
the dead was recited, and at four o’clock the coffin was deposited in a vault near the 
entrance of the choir, which is destined for the remains of the Archbishop of Paris. 
’ The coffin of the Archbishop contains the following inscription: 
“This coffin contains the body of the Most Illustrious and Most Reverend Father in 
God, Monseigneur Marie Dominique Auguste Sibour, Archbishop of Paris, Senator, 
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Commander of the Imperial Order of the Legion of Honour and of the Order of St. 
Maurice and St. Lazarus of Sardinia; died Jan. 3d, 1857, aged 64 years and 5 months, 

The Assassin.—The unhappy man, who perpetrated the atrocious deed is named Jean 
Louis Verger. He was born at Neuilly-sur Seine, and is about thirty years of age. He 
was a priest, and was under the Bishop of Meaux. For repeated irregularities he had 
been several times suspended from his functions by his bishop, and was under sentence 
of suspension when he committed the murder. Verger went to Paris and applied to 
the Archbishop to remove the sentence of suspension, and restore him to his functions. 

The Archbishop required that all the proofs and documents on which the Bishop of 
Meaux founded his censure should be laid before him. They were submitted and ex- 
amined with the greatest care and deliberation. The result was that the Archbishop, in 
the mildest terms, informed Verger that, with such evidence, he could not relieve him 
from the censure of the Bishop of Meaux. He at the same time treated him with much 
kindness. He entreated him to be cautious of giving scandal, to amend his life, to 
avoid in future the errors which had brought down punishment on him; and he hinted 
that the restoration of his functions would depend on his own conduct in future. In 
the meantime the Archbishop gave him 300f. to provide for his present necessities, and 
informed him that he should do all in his power to save him from falling into destitu- 
tion. The Archbishop on subsequent occasions relieved his wants; but still declined, 
from conscientious motives, to remove his suspension. This refusal on the part of the 
lamented Prelate seems to have been the only cause that urged him to the perpetration 
of the horrid deed; and on his trial even admitted that he had premeditated the crime 
since the 26th of December last. In some journals it is stated that he had preached 
and written against the dogma of the Immaculate Conception, and at the time of the 
assassination of the Archbishop he exclaimed, a bas lu diesse ; other journals contradict 
these statements. His trial took place on the 17th of January, in the Assize Court, M. 
Nogeut Saint Laurens being his advocate by appointment of the Court. The facts in 
the case being proven, and indeed admitted by the prisoner himself, the case was 
handed to the jury, who after an absence of twenty minutes, returned a verdict of 
guilty. The sentence of death was then passed upon him in the usual form. It was 
thought at first that Verger was insane, but the calmness and deliberation which he 
afterwards manifested dispelled this impression. 

At seven o’clock in the evening the clerks of the Court repaired to the prison of the 
Conciergerie, where Verger is confined. They entered his cell, and announced that 
they come in conformity with the lawof the 9th of September, 1855, to read to him the 
copy of the minutes of the trial after he had been removed from the court. Verger 
was then somewhat calm ; he stood up, and declared that he was ready to hear them. 
After the reading of the minutes and of the sentence of the court, he became at once 
much excited, and addressing the clerks, he cried out, “ Now, sirs, be off—get away— 
administer justice. You also shall be condemned. Quit this place. I drive you from 
my presence, and I despise you!” 

The governor of the prison at once gave orders that Verger should put on the dress 
appropriated to those under the sentence of death. It consisted of a camisole de force, 
or strait waistcoat. He made no resistance, nor used any violent words, while the 
operation was going on. He merely said, “I know now that I am no longer my own 
master.” 

He passed the night quietly, and even slept soundly, and in the morning seemed quite 
calm. He asked for his breakfast, and partook of it with appetite. The governor 
inquired if there was anything he wished for. “TI desire,” he said, “to appeal to the 
Court of Cassation at once.” He was informed that it was impossible to do so to-day 
(Sunday), but he promised him that early to-morrow he should communicate his 
demand to the clerks of the court. 

“There is another service I have now to ask you.” Verger said, “I wish to address a 
petition for pardon to the Emperor, but I cannot write it myself, as this camisole impedes 
the use of my hands.” He was informed that he could dictate his petition, and that 
he should have his hands at liberty to sign it. Verger thanked the governor. He was 
then asked if he had any objection to receive the chaplain of the Conciergerie, who was 
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anxious to see and console him. “I agree with pleasure,” was the reply. The Abbe 
Nottelet was then introduced, and the moment he entered he received him with the 
greatest apparent pleasure. The governor and his attendants then retired at some dis- 
tance, in order to allow the chaplain to have an opportunity of conversing with him. 
The effect of the conference seemed to be favorable. Verger appeared more tranquil, 
and he made the chaplain promise he should visit him again to-morrow. 


IrELAND.—The political news is unimportant. The Tenant Right movement is still 
kept in agitation. A great meeting of the friends of the movement was held at Castle- 
bar on the 15th of January. A meeting was held in Cork against the Income Tax, at 
which the Mayor presided; and a meeting in favor of it was lately held at Belfast. 


OceantcA.—The Martyrdom of a Pricst.—A letter from the Bishop of Enos and Vicar 
Apostolic of Central Oceanieca, gives the melancholy intelligence of the martyrdom of the 
Rev. Father Chanel, the Pro-Vicar Apostolic of Central Oceanica. The Rev. Father was 
laboring in the conversion of the natives of Walli’s Island, and indeed had succeeded 
in many cases in bringing over the natives, among others the king’s own son, which, it 
would appear, roused the royal fury, and it is freely attributed to his orders that the 
Rev. Father has earned a martyr’s crown. Some time previous to his death a fellow 
missionary mentioned to him that the intention of killing him was known. His answer 
was—“ You know what we read in the life of one of the saints.” If, he was asked, any 
one came to announce to you that within an hour you would die, what would you do? 
I would continue to do as I am now doing, replied the saint. Well then, observed 
Father Chanel, let us imitate the saint. The Rev. Father Chanel was of the Dio- 
cese of Belley, and was at one time Superior of the little seminary of that diocese. It 
would appear that the chief of the village, which Father Chanel inhabited, was not 
aware of the evil intentions of the king towards the good father, and that when he 
learned the sad fate of his friend and missionary, he mourned his death, and did all in 
his power to give him an honorable sepulture. 


Inp1a.— Progress of Catholicity.—The Rt. Rev. Dr. A. Hartmann, Capuchin, Bishop of 
Derbe, Domestic Prelate of His Holiness, Assistant Prelate to the Pontifical Throne, 
Count of the Holy Empire, Vicar Apostolic of Bombay, and Administrator Apostolic of 
Poona (otherwise Southern Vicariate of Bombay,) lately arrived in England. The 
Bishop is already well known in connection with his great struggles against the Goa 
Schism. He visits Europe on important business for his mission, which extends 
over the whole Bombay Presidency. His two educational establishments are a princi- 
pal object of this visit. The male orphanage, as well as the English schools in the town, 
require absolutely qualified masters belonging to a religious congregation, such as the 
Christian Brothers. In Bombay—it might well be said, in India—the greatest difficulty 
is to procure, even on a great salary, a competent Catholic schoolmaster; and if he is 
found, he soon resigns his post, on finding some more lucrative place. The school then 
becomes vacant, and in several instances had been broken up, or, of necessity, placed 
in quite incompetent hands, till by chance a somewhat better master had been obtained. 
But these masters have neither the will nor the skill to give to their pupils a religious 
education, so much needed. The consequence is, that a great many Catholic boys fre- 
quent Protestant schools, with the loss of the Catholic faith. In fact the youth runs 
the greatest danger of losing religion altogether. The prelate has, therefore, for a 
long time tried all he could, through letters and agents, to get the Christian Brothers, 
or masters from amongst some religious corporation. Being unsuccessful, and daily 
witnessing the ravages amongst the youth of India, he resolved to proceed to Europe 
in search of masters such as he wanted, firmly resolved not to rest till he had found 
them. 

The education of the female youth has, since his arrival in Bomby (1850), been 
entrusted to the religious ladies of Jesus and Mary from Lyons, several of whom are 
British born. They have now five establishments in India. 
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Domestic INTELLIGENCE.—AFFAIRS OF THE CHURCH. 


1, AncuDIocEsE oF BaLtimorE.—Religious Reception.—On Monday, the 2d of February, 
Miss Jane Sharp, daughter of the late Dr. Sharp, of Boston, received the habit of the 
Sisters of Mercy, under the name of Sister Mary Xavier. The Rev. Father Hickey 
officiated on the occasion, assisted by several other clergymen. The ceremony was per- 
formed at the chapel of the Convent in this City. 

Lecture before the Catholic Institute—The Rev. E. J. Sourin, 8.J., lately delivered a 
lecture at the Hall of the Catholic Institute, choosing for his subject, “ What must we 
Read?” The Rev. gentleman, in a clear and practical manner, pointed out the advan- 
tages of reading, and then proceeded to enumerate such works as should be read and 
studied by all who would lay any claim to being well-informed men. Among these he 
mentioned The Genius of Christianity, Balmes, Brownson’s Review, Symbolism, and 
Democracy in America. Subsequently the same Rev. gentleman lectured before the 
Young Catholics’ Friend Society, at the Assembly Rooms, on “The Church and the 
People.” 


2. ARcHDIOCESE oF New York.—It will be a subject of general interest to Catholics 
to learn, that the Sisters of Charity of New York, have purchased the splemdid country 
seat of Edwin Forrest, known as Font Hill, and intend to make it the future site of 
Mount St. Vincent’s Academy. The ground attached to the building consists of fifty- 
four acres, and has been purchased for the sum of $100,000. The terms are liberal; 
and when the sale was completed, Mr. Forrest generously made the purchasers a pre- 
sent of $5,000. 


3. Diocese oF Brooxtyy.—A new Orphan Asylum for boys, is now being erected on 
Willoughby Avenue, in the city of Brooklyn. The building is large, being 117 feet by 
73 feet deep, with a basement and three stories in height. The inclement weather has 
interrupted its progress, but it is expected that the asylum will be finished by the first 
of August next. 


4. Diocese oF PxiLaDELPHtA.—The parochial schools of St. Paul’s church have been 
placed under the charge of two brothers and two sisters of the Holy Cross. 


5. Diocese or Vincennes.—It is with much regret we learn the destruction by fire of 
the Convent of the Franciscan Sisters, at Oldensburg, Indiana. The fire occurred at 
three o’clock on the 23d of January, and caused the destruction of the entire building. 
The Rev. Mr. Rudolph was absent at the time attending the mission preached by the, 
Rev. Father Weninger. 





OBITUARY.—Died, of pulmenary consumption, at the parochial residence of the 
Franciscan Fathers of St. John’s church, Cincinnati, at 9 P. M. on Saturday, 17th 
January, Rev. Witi1am UntHertINer, O. 8S. F, in the 48th year of his age and 26th bd 
his holy ministry. 

Died, on Monday, February 9th, at the convent of the Carmelites, Sister Margaret, 
in the 79th year of her age, and in the 57th of her religious profession. 

Died, at the convent of the Visitation in this city, on the 11th of February, Sis- 
ter Mary Atoysius Gigson, in the 26th year of her age and the fourth of her religious 
profession. The deceased was a convert to our holy faith.— May they rest in peace. 
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